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during the last three weeks has been 
characterized by far more wisdom than 
has been manifest for a long time. On 
previous occasions during the hard times 
for this metal every little rally resulting 
from important buying by consumers has 
been attended by a raising of demands 
by sellers, who apparently sought by 
dangling the bait a little over the heads 
of the buyers to compel them to jump 
for it. This the buyers would not do, 
having the sense to see that market con- 
ditions were all in their favor. 

The recent policy of the agency having 
the largest supply of copper, and for the 
moment the ability to control the market, 
has been quite different. The market 
having risen to its asking price, buyers 
were supplied liberally, and advances 
were not made until the character of the 
demand fully justified them. Thus, in 
spite of the remarkable change in senti- 
ment and the very substantial sales of 
copper, at the middle of August we find 
the price for the metal only on the basis 
of about 12.55. 

The depth of the fall into pessimism 
and fear about the mid-year was unneces- 
sary and probably would have been 
avoidable with better management among 
the selling interests. The present mod- 
eration, that we have commended above, 
is indicative of a firmer grasp of the 
situation and promising of stability to 
the improvement that has already been 
registered. We do not want to see any 
rapid or great advance in the market, be- 
cause neither is yet justified by the 
fundamental conditions. 


has organized a special mining committee 
at the head of which is Franklin Guiter- 
man, district manager of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. The 
object of the committee is to advance and 
promote the interests of mining in Colo- 
rado and the committee proposes to send 
competent engineers into all of the min- 
ing districts.of the State to study the 
commercial and technical problems in- 
volved in them, and to make reports. 
This is a new move for the advancement 
of the mining industry of the State, and 
we hope that it will be a good one. 
Another movement of similar purpose 
is the recent organization of a Colorado 
chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress. This is not intended to be a flam- 
boyant and booming club, such as are 
familiar in the West, but rather a serious 
undertaking to promote the welfare of 
the mining industry of an important State. 
The mining industry in Colorado has 
been at a low ebb in recent years except in 
a few ofthe large camps where important 
and profitable operations con- 
tinued. In many of the districts of the 


have 


State where there are known to be exten- 
sive mineral deposits, operations have 
been discontinued or have fallen largely 
into weak hands and are carried on in- 
effectually and unprofitably. In some of 
the districts the trouble has been the lack 
of cheap transportation and in others 
metallurgical problems are involved. Ina 
measure the committeescan assist in solv- 
ing both these problems. At any rate the 
result of their investigations will be to 
arouse a renewed interest on the part of 
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the mine owners in the respective dis- 
tricts, and also to attract attention of 
outside operators to mining opportunities 
that are today latent in Colorado. 


Metal Mining and Coal Mining 


We have received the following letter 
from an esteemed subscriber in Cali- 
fornia: 

“In a purely friendly spirit and as a 
subscriber to the JOURNAL of many 
years, I beg to criticize the JOURNAL’s 
policy of devoting so much space to 
articles connected with the coal-mining 
industry. The coal- and metal-mining 
industries are so distinct that it is my 
opinion that there are comparatively few 
people who are interested in technical 
articles on both of these subjects; also, 
it seems to me, that both industries are 
sufficiently extensive to support high- 
class journals devoted exclusively to their 
own interests.” 

The complaint of our correspondent 
is, we think, based upon a misconception. 
The JourRNAL is par excellence the paper 
of the entire mining industry, treating of 
mining and metallurgy in all branches, 
each with full quota of attention, but 
none to the exclusion of any other. The 
size of the paper permits this to be done, 
and the combination of all is to the in- 
terest of all readers because otherwise 
no single part could be so well done. We 
have heard some of our readers inter- 
ested especially in copper, for example, 
express the desire that the whole paper 
should be devoted to that subject; but a 
few moments of reflection should con- 
vince them that a paper of the size of 
the JouRNAL for a single group of read- 
ers, although an important group, would 
be impossible, and that a paper commen- 
surate to the group would doubtless be 
unsatisfactory. 

The JourRNAL has a large number of 
readers who are particularly interested in 
coal mining. During the last five years 
about one-sixth of the paper has been 
devoted to that branch of the industry. 
We bear all the classes of our readers in 
mind and aim to see that their special 
interests are subserved. We call this 
“maintaining the balance,” and to pre- 
serve this we sometimes keep a record. 
Thus we found that in the second volume 
of 1909, comprising 1300 pages, just 17 per 
cent. of-the paper was devoted to coal and 
coke, while the remainder was about 
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equally divided among gold and silver, 
iron and steel, copper, the other metals 
(lead, zinc, tin, quicksilver, etc.), and 
miscellaneous minerals. The _ readers 
who are not interested in coal and coke 
ought to be satisfied by five-sixths of 
1300 pages; i.e., upward of 1000 pages 
devoted to their own fields of metal- 
liferous mining, in a single half-year. 

This leads us, however, to say a word 
from a broader view. Why should not 
metalliferous miners be interested in 
what concerns the coal miner, and vice 
versa? It is an ancient shibboleth that 
coal mining and metal mining are two 
distinct branches. The exponents of each 
have affected an ignorance of the other. 
The metal miner says, “I pretend to know 
my own business, but coal mining is be- 
yond by ken, so please excuse me,” and 
the collier talks in the same way. The 
majority of each profession has never 
been in a mine of the other kind. 

But in the modern, broader view of the 
art of mining this seclusion of interest is 
disappearing. It is recognized that metal 
and coal mining are of the same nature, 
that the purpose of both is to get a valu- 
able substance out of the ground, and that 
the methods to be employed are about 
the same. The same principles apply in 
both, and to the major extent the details 
are the same, but each has some special 
problems of its own. Ignorance of the 
common methods implies provincialism in 
the art of mining. The men who have 
made the greatest progress are those who 
have emerged from such provincialism. 
Every branch of industry has something 
to teach the others. Thus, some import- 
ant improvements in the lead-smelting 
blast furnaces were made by the man 
who made it a point to study iron-smelt- 
ing practice. Whence come the caving 
system of mining and the steam-shovel 
practice but from the iron country? In 
the same line of progress a leading 
American metal-mining company sends 
one of its engineers to Europe to study 
special practices in coal mining with view 
toward their adaptation. Only a few days 
ago the consulting engineer of a great 
metalliferous mining company was keen 
about obtaining information from us re- 
specting the oxygen helmets that are used 
in rescue work in collieries. 

We urge very strongly that our metal- 
mining readers pay attention to what the 
coal miners are doing in the ways of 
hoisting, pumping, underground transpor- 
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tation, etc., and that our coal-mining 
readers pay attention likewise to the work 
of the metal miners. If one group has 
no interest in the special problems of 
ventilation and guarding against explo- 
sions of gas, and if the other group is 
indifferent about the management of fire 
stopes in sulphide mines, it is easy to re- 
Strain attention from wandering to those 
specialties. 


Mechanically Charged Zinc Fur- 


naces 


According to German advices the 
charging machine in use at the Bern- 
hardihiitte, in Silesia, described in a re- 
cent number of the JouRNAL, is giving 
satisfactory results, discharging 120 re- 
torts in 30 min. and- recharging them 
in 20 minutes. 

Work that formerly required eight 
to nine hours is now done in five 
hours with half the number of men. 
If no drawbacks develop this will 
clearly be an important improvement in 
the Silesian method of zinc smelting. 

Mechanical charging has been tried in 
American zinc smelting, but here it has 
not yet been found advantageous, al- 
though the labor cost of distillation is 
normally higher than in Europe. It is 
to be remarked, however, that the un- 
promising results experienced here have 
been in connection with charging the 
small retorts commonly used in this 
country and have been due, in part at 
least, to ‘the cumbersome character of 
the machines installed for trial. 


The further decline in the stock of 
copper abroad reported at the middle of 
August continues the series of semi- 
monthly decreases that has been un- 
broken for many months. We must, of 
course, await the dwindling of the Euro- 
pean accumulation before we can look 
for any great and permanent disap- 
pearance of our own. 


The recent fire in the Geological Sur- 
vey, which is the third or fourth (the 
occurrence is becoming an old story) em- 
phasizes once more the importance of 
providing this important institution with 
an adequate building. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the plans for such a build- 
ing will be forwarded without unneces- 
sary delay. 
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Changes in Upper Harz Metallurgical Industries 





JENA 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The smelting works in operation at 
the present time in the Upper Harz are 
at Clausthal, Lautenthal, Altenau and 
St. Andreasberg. The Clausthal works 
treat the concentrated ores from the 
mines at that place and the greater part 
of the concentrates from Grund. The 
resulting lead bullion is shipped down 
hill by rail to Lautenthal, seven miles 
distant, and there refined, producing mar- 
ket lead and fine silver. The Lautenthal 
works smelts the entire concentrates of 
the mines at Lautenthal, and part of 
those of Grund. They also refine the 
crude silver of the St. Andreasberg and 
Altenau smelteries, parting it whenever 
it contains gold in sufficient quantity. 


ForEIGN ORES PURCHASED TO MAINTAIN 
OPERATIONS 


The St. Andreasberg works treated the 
ore from the local mines, now abandoned, 
and the high-grade lead ore from Grund, 
in conjunction with purchased foreign 
ores, and produced market lead, crude 
doré bullion and copper matte. The lat- 
ter is shipped to Altenau, and together 
with the copper matte from Clausthal 
and Lautenthal and copper pyrites from 


the mines at Clausthal, is worked for 
copper and blue-stone. But as the sup- 
ply of material did not insure a con- 
tinuous run, the works were obliged to 
purchase foreign copper ores. 

For a time the acquisition of foreign 
ores proved to be remunerative, but 
when other smelting works in Germany 
and abroad entered the market, the com- 
petition became ruinous; for Altenau oc- 
cupies a most unfavorable position for 
cheap transportation. It is situated seven 
miles from the nearest railroad station, 
so that after a long haul by rail the 
ore had to be transferred to wagons. 

The St. Andreasberg smeltery, although 
at the terminus of a branch railroad, 
was practically in the same predicament, 
as the great bulk of the ore and, after 
April 1 of this year the whole of it, had 
to be brought in by rail on an uphill 
grade. Fuel and all other material re- 
quired had to come in by the same route. 
It is not surprising then that both these 
works were run at a loss for a number 
of years. The Prussian Diet, seeing 
that this state of affairs could not go 
on forever, urged the government to dis- 
continue these unprofitable enterprises. 


Employment had to be provided then for 
the working population of the two towns, 
and this was effected as described below. 


ALL SMELTING TO BE Done AT CLAUS- 
THAL, AND REFINING AT LAUTENTHAL 


After working up the supplies on hand 
both the Altenau and the St. Andreasberg 
smelteries will be shut down. Altenau 
will receive railroad communications with 
the outside world, thus enabling its peo- 
ple to seek employment at some distance 
from their homes. The railroad at St. 
Andreasberg which terminates at the 
smeltery, is to be extended uphill to the 
town, with the same object in view as at 
Altenau. 

All of the lead ores of the Upper Harz 
will be shipped to the Clausthal works, 
to be smelted there. The copper matte, 
as well as any copper ore that may be 
produced by the mines, will be sold to 
private smelters, a practice which has 
obtained for a number of years with the 
zinc blende produced. The lead bullion 
will be shipped to Lautenthal for refin- 
ing. The purchase of ore is to be dis- 
continued. In this manner the general 
expense will be reduced and a great 
source of loss eliminated. 








July Operations of Goldfield Consolidated 








The preliminary report of the opera- 
tions of the GeMfield Consolidated Mines 
Company for July, 1910, shows that 21,- 
805 dry tons representing a gross value 
of $830,634 were mined. This is an in- 
crease over the June tonnage amount- 
ing to 772 tons; the grade of the ore was, 
however, 0.35 oz. per ton less, represent- 
ing a total decrease of $68,846 in the 
value of the production for the month. 








JULY PRODUCTION. 

















Wet Dry }Oz.per 
Tons. | Tons. | Ton. | Value. 
Combination. ...] 5,250] 4,858] 1.13 | $113,124 
fohawk........ 7,664| 7,092] 1.16 169,545 
aE eee 3,999] 3,700} 1.56 | 119,288 
Clermont. ......] 6,602} 6,155] 3.38 | 428,677 
DORE swe s 23 565] 21,805] 1.84 | $830,634 








RESULTS OF MILLING OPERATIONS 

The performance of the mill was as 
follows: Dry tons milled, 21,805; aver- 
age value per ton, $38.10; total value, 
$830,634; loss in tailings, $49,619; total 
realized, $781,015; percentage extracted, 


94.03. 
falling off from that attained in May and 
in June, i.e., 95.2 and 95.47 per cent. 


JULY EXPENSES. 


Per 
Amount. Ton. 
Bullion tax and marketing bul- 
| EEE aS é 15,000 ..... 
Administration, etc.......... SE MOD wae 
OCR COMI So oo 5 oe oie 0S $ 32,000 $1.47 
I he eA ask o's: te Caan eis 80,000 3.67 
‘Transportation. ............. 2,800 0.13 
Milling afd cyaniding. $55,200 
Marketing concentrate 
ree eee 12,000 
ee 67,200 3.08 
CIO oon 6 ieee cles 25,000 1.15 
NE in icin eed wise $207,000 $9.50 
EOS Th CRIES, 2 occ cee 49 61 2.28 


Total costs and losses.... $256,619 $11.78 


A profit of $26.32 per ton was realized 
from milling ore the total value of which 
was $38.10 per ton. The total profit for 
July was $574,015, making the total profit 
percentage 69.11. The profit percentage 
for June was 69.10; the total profit 
was, however, $54,449 less than that 
realized-in June and $149,381 less than 
that for May. 


The extraction shows a slight _ 


Operations were hampered in July by 
a shortage of water for milling. The 
mine and mill were both ready by July 1 
to continue production at the full capa- 
city at which they were running before 
the fire of April 8; but during July the 
water received was only two-thirds the 
amount received in March. By husband- 
ing the water in the mill with great care, 
using the spent cyanide solutions in the 
batteries instead of fresh water, it was 
found possible to get through about 85 
per cent. of a full tonnage, but this prac- 
tice is not metallurgically good. Both 
costs and losses were increased over what 
they should have been. It is hoped that 
this difficulty will be overcome, at least 
partly, during August. Some rains have 
broken a dry spell of seven months, and 
this new water is already beginning to 
help out the supply. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Discoveries of new ore were unusually 
light during July, although the total ad- 
vance made in development work was 
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2520 ft., equal to one foot for 8'4 tons 
milled as against one foot for seven 
tons in June. This work was divided 
among the various shafts as follows: 
Combination, 297 ft., Mohawk, 659; Red 
Top, 387; Clermont, 1177; total, 2520 
ft. New ore was taken from main levels 
as follows: Combination, 230-ft. level, 
200 tons, averaging 0.75 oz.; Mohawk, 
450-ft. level, 90 tons, averaging 1.87 0z.; 
Clermont, 600-ft. level, 405 tons, aver- 
aging 0.60 oz.; 750-ft. level, 270 tons, 
averaging 0.75 oz.; total, 965 tons, aver- 
aging 0.79 ounces. 

Some showings of consequence were 
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GLACIAL AND RECENT 
Drift includes boulder and bedded 
clays, sand and gravel. 


found, particularly in the Combination, 
where extensions were found of the 
Hampton-stope orebody, both upward and 
downward; but these discoveries were not 
on main levels. The greater part of the 
development work now going on is de- 
signed to open up new territory as fast 
as possible without stopping to look for 
ore until certain objective points have 
been reached. 


CONSTRUCTION WorK 


Satisfactory progress was made during 
the month on the fire-protection system, 
the new assay office, round-house, elec- 
trical building, transformer houses, 
Laguna shaft equipment, and the mill 
storehouse. In addition a new refinery 
and a heating plant have been designed 
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PRE-CAMBRIAN 
OLIVINE DIABASE 
Intrusive into the Huronian 
the Porcupine area. 


for the mill. All material for these 
structures has been ordered, and in most 
cases the erection is well under way. The 
general manager states that operations 
may safely be said to be going on satis- 
factorily in all departments. 


Notes on the Geology of the 
Porcupine District 


Dr. Willet G. Miller, provincial geo- 
logist of Ontario, has published a map 
of the Porcupine gold area, including the 
townships of Whitney, Tisdale, Deloro 
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More disturbed than that of the 
Cobajt area, Slates tilted up into 
vertical position and in places 
rendered schistose; thickness at 

least 400 feet. 


THE PorRCUPINE GOLD AREA OF ONTARIO 


and Shaw, on a scale of one mile to 
the inch, accompanied by two more de- 
tailed maps showing vein locations on the 
Dome and Foster properties and on lots 
10 and 11, concession 2, Tisdale town- 
ship. The map, a reproduction of which 
is published herewith, is accompanied by 
explanatory notes on the geology of the 
area. 


Doctor Miller notes that outcrops of 
quartz are numerous in the area, being 
found both in rocks of Keewatin and 
Huronian age. The age of the rocks 
does not appear to have any bearing on 
the character of the veins, either as to 
form or gold content. He has little doubt 
that the quartz deposits of the Porcupine 
area are connected with the great granite 
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GREAT UNCONFORMITY 
HURONIAN LAURENTAIN 

WN Conglomerate, graywacke and slate. aA Medium-grained biotite granite 
intrudes the Keewatin; relation 
to the Huronian unknown. The 
rock is a medium-grained biotite 
and difters greatly in appearance 
from typical Laurentian. 
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intrusions which took place in Post- 
Huronian times. The quartz has been 
deposited from the impure superheated 
waters under great pressure, which 
worked through the rocks after the 
granite intrusion. 


DEVELOPMENT WoRK LIMITED 


When the field work in connection with 
the preparation of the map was in pro- 
gress, development work on the ore- 
bodies was only in its preliminary stages, 
and facilities for the study of ore de- 
posits were not good. The occurrence of 
some of the more important orebodies 
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YUM KEEWATIN 
44 Amygdaloidal basalts, quartz porphy- 


ries, felsites and serpentines; largely 
altered by pressure to green and gray 
schists: also areas of jasper lron form- 
ation which contain a considerable 
quantity of carbonate. 


is shown in the detailed maps. Those at 
the Timmins cut across the strike of the 
schist and vary considerably in width 
from point to point. This is characteristic 
of practically all the orebodies in the 
area. They widen into large masses of 
quartz, in one or two cases from 75 to 
100 ft. in width, and narrow abruptly. 
The Foster vein differs from the Timmins 
vein in this respect. 


Time did not permit of the sampling of 
any of the orebodies, but it could be 
seen in hand specimens that the quartz 
in several of the deposits is of high grade. 
Experienced mining men will not, how- 
ever, lay too much stress on surface 
showings, but will wait to test the de- 
posits at depth. 
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C. W. Knight, who was engaged in the 
preparation of the detailed maps, pre- 
sents some notes on thin sections of the 
more typical rocks, especially those near 
the better known properties. Schist from 
No. 1 shaft of the Dome is fine grained 
and made up of dolomite, sericite, a 
little chlorite or serpentine, and quartz. 
In this matrix are set larger grains of 
quartz, the boundaries of which are very 
irregular. Dolomite is the most abundant 
mineral. A section from No. 2 shaft 
shows the rock to be a fine-grained, 
sericitic schist, highly impregnated with 
dolomite. Some grains of quartz and 
feldspar are present. An outcrop of 
Huronian graywacke, occurring about a 
mile west of Porcupine post office, is 
made up of angular fragments of quartz 
and feldspar, with sericite and other sec- 
ondary minerals. The rock at the bunk 
house of the Dome mines is similar, and 
thin sections from other parts of the 
Huronian graywacke have the same com-» 
position. Thin sections from the quartz 
veins on the Timmins show some of the 
feldspar to have albite twinning lamelle. 
Both quartz and feldspar show marked 
wavy extinction, and some of the grains 
have been broken up and are now sur- 
rounded by a narrow rim of crushed min- 
eral fragments. 





Special National Convention of 
Mine Workers in Session 





INDIANAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE 





The special national convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America has 
been in session in Indianapolis, for three 
days. Notwithstanding the many offer- 
ings of peace by the delegates, the delib- 
erations thus far would indicate that tne 
very life of the big organization is hang- 
ing in the balance. There is an apparent 
determination of the factions following 
John Walker, of Illinois, and those follow- 
ing President Lewis to fight out their dif- 
ferences at any cost. ‘There are about 
1200 delegates present, among whom are 
a few that attended the first convention 
of the union 23 years ago. What the 
outcome of the convention will be— 
whether a disrupted organization or a 
more unified body—no one can tell. 


President Lewis makes it plain that the 
organization is facing a crisis which is 
probably the most serious in its history. 
While the convention has been called os- 
tensibly for the purpose of dealing with 
the wage difficulties in the various fields 
in which the union miners are on strike, 
there is no attempt to conceal the fact 
that internal factional troubles of a ser- 
ious character are to be settled if it is 
possible to do so. This, in fact, is the 
Whether 


real fight. of the convention. 
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President Lewis will be able to establish 
the authority of his administration, or 
his opponents take charge of the conven- 
tion and ultimately the organization, is 
now a matter of serious speculation. 


WALKER DENOUNCES COMPROMISE PROP- 
OSITION 


On the floor of the convention Mr. 
Walker denounced the Indianapolis com- 
promise proposition which was submitted 
to the Illinois miners by the international 
executive board and President Lewis. He 
says the Illinois miners knew their posi- 
tion was right and that they proposed 
to maintain it. He said he did not fear 
a fight on the floor of the convention. 

The Peoria convention was _ held 
after the special convention of miners 
at Cincinnati last March. The Cincin- 
nati convention formulated demands 
which were to form the basis of all 
wage agreements made between the 
miners and the operators throughout the 
country. Among other things, they de- 
manded an increase of 5c. a ton in the 
mining rate, with proportionate increases 
for day labor and dead work about the 
mines. Some of the districts have made 
new agreements on this basis, but Illinois 
has not signed because of local troubles. 
The Cincinnati convention decided that 
local differences should be referred to 
the districts themselves for settlement. 
In Illinois there was a question whether 
the miners or operators should pay the 
wages of the shot firers in the mines. 

No agreement was reached on this 

question, and a strike of the 72,000 union 
men in Illinois resulted. Nearly 50,000 
of these men are still out. Recently the 
international executive board, after a con- 
ference with operators and miners from 
Illinois, submitted to the miners of that 
State a compromise proposition for a 
settlement, which was not exactly like 
the demands made at the Peoria conven- 
tion. This proposition was submitted to 
a referendum vote in Illinois, and it is 
understood that it was rejected by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. National Presi- 
dent Thomas L. Lewis and the executive 
board advised its acceptance. John H. 
Walker, president of the [Illinois miners, 
and other State officials, opposed its ac- 
ceptance. 


INTENSE FEELING HAs BEEN STIRRED UP 


One of the main questions now before 
the national convention is whether the 
executive board of the Illinois miners 
themselves shall have final authority in 
the settlement of this difference. Intense 
feeling has been stirred up, end the fac- 
tions are keyed up for a struggle in the 
convention. The Lewis followers are 
numerous among the delegates, and so 
are the Walker people, and each side is 
apparently confident that it will win in 
the final struggle. Walker says he will 
fight to the end for the Peoria demands. 
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In this position he fas the solid backing 
of the Illinois delegation and promises 
of support from other, sections, 

The plea of the Illinois: miners is for 
financial help to feed their idle men and: 
their families. They also ask that the 
national officers of the organization not 
in sympathy with them, to stay out of 


‘Illinois and do not meddle with their 


affairs relating to the strike. They as- 
sert that they can win the strike without 
the indorsement of the national executive 
board, and would have done so before 
this if the executive board had not ad- 
vised certain of the Illinois miners to re- 
turn to work. 


ILLINOIS ORGANIZATION OuT OF FuNDs 


The Illinois organization has used all 
its money and borrowed $100,000 from 
the Iowa association to maintain the 
strike. They declare that if the entire or- 
ganization is to live, some means must be 
provided with which to carry on the strike. 
President Lewis is severely criticized for 
having spent $85,000 for organization 
purposes, $40,000 of which was paid as 
salaries to organizers. It is a notable 
fact that during the convention thus far 
President Lewis has succeeded in draw- 
ing out all of the opposing faction’s com- 
plaints and charges. He has shown little 
resentment, but it is expected he will 
during the remaining sessions make 2 
defense of his administration sufficiently 
strong to sway the convention and bring 
about respect for his authority and possi- 
bly restore harmony and _ codperation, 
which are the best assets in a labor 
union. 





Production of Sand and Gravel in 
the United States 





More than $18,000,000 worth of sand 
and gravel was mined for sale in the 
United States in 1909, exceeding by over 
$4,700,000 the value of the product in 
1908. The production in 1908 was 37,- 
216,044 short tons; that of 1909 was 
58,027,025 short tons. The average price 
in 1909 for building sand was about 3ic. 
per short ton, and of gravel 25c. Accord- 
ing to the press bulletin of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, the increase in pro- 
duction is due to the extensive use of 
sand in concrete construction. 


Explosion at Cerro de Pasco 





It is reported that an explosion oc- 
curred a few days ago in the colliery of 
the Cerro de Pasco company, Peru, kill- 
ing 60 men. It is rumored that the cop- 
per mines and smelting works have rela- 
tively little coal and coke on hand, and 
the accident in the colliery is likely to 
cause a suspension of copper production 
for a considerable time. 
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Skip Changing Device at Leonard 
No. 2 Shaft 


A. device by which skips and man 
cages are interchanged in 2'%2 min. is 
used on the steel head frame at the No. 
2 shaft of the Leonard mine at Butte, 
Mont. As shown in the accompanying 
diagrammatic sketch, a portion of the 
guide in the shaft is cut away and pivoted 
at the top so that the lower end may be 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR INTERCHANGING SKIPS 
AND CAGES ON LEONARD NO. 2 
HEADFRAME, BUTTE 


swung over to either of two other fixed 
guides on which cages and skips are sup- 
ported when not in use. 

The movement of the loose section of 
the runners is operated by a compressed- 
air cylinder. A rope is fastened at one 
end to a rod that is connected to the guide, 
passed over blocks, as shown in the 
sketch, and the other end fixed to the 
piston rod of the air cylinder. Movable 
lugs operated by hand levers are so ar- 
ranged as to engage the moving section 


of the guide at the proper point so that 
it will form a continuation of a fixed 
guide for the man cages. By throwing 
these lugs back the guide may swing 
over against fixed lugs so as to form a 
centinuation of a fixed guide for skips. 
These two fixed guides are made of angle 
iron. 

When it is desired to take off the skip 
and use man cages, the skip is hoisted 
above the lower end of the section of 
movable guide, this section is swung out 
against the fixed lugs, the skip lowered 
onto the fixed angle-iron guide and the 
hoisting cable disconnected. The section 
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Mechanical Feeders in Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mill 


The accompanying sketches show feed- 
ers mechanically operated from eccentric 
shafts, that are used in the new concen- 
trating mill of the Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van company, at Kellogg, Ida. Fig. 1 is 
a feeder for the Huntington mills. There 
is an incline from the crushed-ore bin 
through which the ore slides into the 
chamber A. At one end of this chamber 
there is a piston E, connected by the rod 
B to the eccentric shaft C. Motion of the 


Huntingto 


Iron Strap 
to Ceiling 


D 
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MECHANICAL FEEDERS UsEp IN BUNKER HILL & SULLIVAN MILL 


of. the guide is then swung down 
to engage the movable lugs, which 
are thrown out, and the hoisting cable 
fastened to the man cage which is 
then hoisted far enough to allow the 
section of guide to be swung back into 
the vertical position. In interchanging 
skips and cages it is necessary to fasten 
the hoisting cable with ropes before it is 
removed from the skip or cage. The en- 
tire operation of changing from skip to 
cages or vice versa is quickly performed 
by a man stationed at the platform in the 
headframe where are situated the levers 
for operating the air cylinders that con- 
trol the swing of the guide and for throw- 
ing out the 1ugs to engage the guide. 


shaft causes the piston to slide back and 
forth in the chamber, thus forcing the 
ore into the incline to the Huntingtons. 
There is a screen bed over the incline, so 
that only the finer material is fed to the 
Huntingtons, the coarser material passing 
on as indicated in the drawing. 

The device shown in Fig. 2 is used 
for feeding rolls. The ore passes by 
gravity into the hopper A, which is con- 
nected by the rod B to the eccentric 
shaft C. Motion of the eccentric shaft 
causes the hopper to shake back and 
forth;.the hopper is hung by iron straps 
fastened to the ceiling. Water drains off 
from the hopper through the pipe at D 
amd ore is discharged to the rolls through 
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the spout E. The hopper is built of 
sheet steel and is wood lined, to prevent 
wear. Besides giving a constant feed, 
this device also acts as an efficient 
dewaterer. It is run at 200 r.p.m., and 
is given a 2-in. shake. Both arrange- 
ments are automatic in their action and 
insure a constant feed to the grinding 
machines, which is a decided advantage. 
The rate of feed can be easily regulated 
by controlling the rate at which the ec- 
centric shaft is revolved. 


A Mine Surveyor’s Spud 


By Howarp W. Morcan* 





The accompanying illustrations show 
an improvement in the ordinary survey- 
or’s spud, which I have found to be a 
great time saver. Fig. 1 shows the usual 
form of spud, bought ready made or 
made from a horseshoe nail. After many 
uncomfortable experiences trying to pass 
a wet plumb-bob cord through the hole 
in a spud just out of reach, the idea oc- 
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SPUD FOR MINE SuRVEYOR’S USE | 


curred to me to make one as shown in 
Fig. 2. This is the same spud with a 
slot cut from the upper edge to the hole. 
It is always easy to slip a looped cord 
into place in this spud. The slot is cut 
with a hand hacksaw and enough spuds 
for a day’s trip underground can be 
slotted in a few minutes. The slot does 
not close up in driving the spud. It is 
used in every way the same as the origin- 
al, and possesses all the advantages of 
this well known form. 





The 90-mile Nogales-Altar automobile 
highway in Sonora, for which funds were 
contributed in Nogales, is ‘nearing com- 
pletion. H. J. and W. E. Karns will 
establish regular automobile service, a 
car going to Altar one day and returning 
to Nogales the next. Service between 
Altar and Boludo and La Cienega, and 
between Altar and Port Lobos, via Ca- 
borca, is also planned. 


_— 


*Mining department, 


Allis-Chalmer: ‘om- 
Pany, Milwaukee, Wis. oe 
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Framing Timbers Before Shipment 





By E. NoBLE GREENLEAF* 





Few mining companies when contem- 
plating the construction of a mill or re- 
duction plant ask for figures on the en- 
tire work, in accordance with the spec- 
ifications furnished or drawn up by the 
manufacturer. Nearly all such inquiries 
come from companies owning properties 
in isolated districts, in which the trans- 
portation means a long wagon haul over 
a rough, mountainous country, or over 
the hot, dry desert. 

It would seem best at first thought, to 
prepare all heavy timbers before ship- 
ment, no matter what the size of the 
plant, inasmuch as they could be framed, 
bored for bolts, drifts, etc., with nothing 
further to do but to erect them. Thus the 
frame would be complete and the work 
performed by the best workmen using 
modern equipment for hdndling heavy 
timbers. 

Up to this point, there can be no doubt 
about the economy of the scheme, to say 
nothing of the time saved. However, 
the mine manager’s idea cannot be ques- 
tioned until he is shown the bad results 
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ble to reframe the stock. It would 
hardly be considered economy to send 
extra timber in all sizes to be used in 
such cases, for it would be necessary 
to have all sizes in the extra timber con- 
sidered, as it would be rather difficult 
to know which piece would be needed 
the most. 

The idea as outlined was carried out 
in connection with the installation of a 
20-stamp mill and cyanide plant, with all 
the bad results as stated, and a consid- 
erable increase in the cost of the plant. 
All of the manufacturers of mining ma- 
chinery, as well as contracting and en- 
ginering companies, receive many such 
inquiries, and they should be discouraged 
in all cases, as it is not possible to get 
good results from what would at first 
seem to be a splendid scheme. 


A Simple Cable Grip 


An arrangement termed a “comealong” 
is shown in the accompanying drawing. 
This apparatus, devised by E. T. Wall, 
dredgemaster of the Natomas No. 1 
dredge operating near Folsom, Cal., is 
much simpler than most of the devices 
used to grip cables that have to be con- | 


To Loosen 
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ADJUSTABLE GRIP FOR DREDGE CABLES 


derived from the shipment of framed 
timber. The shrinkage, checking and 
changes which take place in such timber, 
to say nothing of the damage done in 
transportation to finished portions, simply 
destroy all of the work of framing al- 
ready done. 


REFRAMING THE STOCK AFTER DAMAGE BY 
TRANSPORTATION OFTEN IMPOSSIBLE 


It often becomes necessary to do the 
framing:all over again at the property, but 
it is imposible even after so doing, to 
make a first-class job of any buildings 
or timber work put up in this manner, 
Take for example the case of a number 
of large posts after being carefully 
framed and cut to one length. What 
would be the result after shipment? It 
would mean the framing of the entire lot 
down to the one requiring reframing; 
consequently all other timbers belonging 
to the same structure would have to be 
reframed. 

Suppose, however, it is found impossi- 


*Care of Young Construction Company, 
Union building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


stantly adjusted and at the same time 
is sure in its action and easily operated. 
The boat cable or side line is secured to 
the eye on the lower frame of the come- 
along. A line is anchored at the deadman 
and passed between the two bars C and 
D; any pull on this line serves to tighten 
the grip on the cable. To loosen the line 
it is only necessary to strike the exten- 
sion of the frame B a smart rap with a 
sledge. Slack may then be t-ken up as 
desired. 


Cripple Creek Drainage Tunnel 


The Cripple Creek deep drainage tun- 
nel is nearing the point from which 
the crosscut will be started to connect 
with the churn-drill hole from the El 
Paso shaft. The crosscut will be bulk- 
headed, and the water released through 
an 18-in, steel pipe, regulated by a screw 
valve. The formal opening of the tun- 
nel is set for Sept. 1, by which time con- 
nection will be made. It is expected 
that Ex-president Roosevelt will be pres- 
ent. 
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Crane for Loading Material 
on Mine Cages 


A 5-ton electric crane has been in- 
Stalled at the Newport mine at Ironwood, 
Michigan, for the purpose of loading and 
unloading material to be lowered into the 
mine on the cages. The incline shaft of 
70-deg. has two cage compartments 
in addition to the two regular skipways. 
The crane is of. sufficient length to en- 
able the handling of the skips in case 
of breakdown or accident to any of their 
parts. 

The intention is to use the crane for 
handling all mine timber. The large 
posts and caps will be handled singly or 
in pairs by hooks, while the lagging will 
be baled into bundles of convenient 
size when placed upon the timber 
trucks at the lagging piles. The truck 
will be pushed under the crane-way, 


5 Ton Electric Crane 
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a rope around the timber and then lower- 
ing the cage and afterward swinging the 
timber into the level. 

Needless to say, this hoisting and car- 
rying arrangement, as shown in the illus- 
trations, will be of great advantage in 
lowering machinery, electric motors, 
rails, etc., into the mine. 


Results of Furnace Enlargements 
at the Granby Smeltery* 


’ By FRANK E. LATHE 


The enlargement of the furnaces at 
the Granby smeltery has brought about 
many changes at this British Columbia, 
plant. It has been conclusively proved 
that, other things being equal, the ton- 
nage smelted per square foot of tuyere 
area will be greater for long than for 
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ately to the output. All these points ar 

true for the lengthening of furnaces with. 
out deepening, and the Washoe smelter 

at Anaconda, Mont., may be given as the 
most conspicuous example of success at- 
tending such enlargement. There are, 
however, still further and no less import- 
ant advantages to be derived from the 
deepening of furnaces, in some instances, 
at least, and these will now be consid- 
ered in the case of the Granby smeltery. 


DEEP OrE COLUMNS PRODUCE LOWER 
GRADE MATTE AND More SILICIOUS 
SLAGS 


As a rule, the deeper the column of ore 
in a furnace, the less sulphur will be 
burnt off, resulting in a lower grade of 
matte, and as this requires more iron 
to unite with the sulphur, the slag will be 
somewhat more silicious. With the deep- 


ening of the Granby furnaces, the cop- 
per in the matte was decreased 5 to 10 
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SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND ARRANGEMENTS FOR HANDLING TIMBER AT NEwPorT MINE, IRONWooD, MICH. 


whence the hooks of the crane will lift the 
bales bodily and place them upright in 
the cage. 

After lowering to the distributing level, 
the large timbers or bales of lagging will 
be removed from the cages by means of 
a small 1%-ton hoist, which is arranged 
underground. This hoist is attached to a 
carriage running along an I-beam. se- 
cured to the top of the drift; in this way 
the load is removed and lowered direct to 
truck or car as desired. This under- 
ground hoist is operated either by com- 
pressed air or electricity, and is a decided 
improvement over the old hand method. 
It was difficult to handle heavy timber 
underground in the contracted area of a 
Station by the old method of using a 
large number of men. 

The advantage of being able to pull 
timber from the cage by a hoist is ob- 
viously superior to the practice of fixing 


This is true for several 
reasons. As the end surfaces are the 
same, the enlargement having affected 
the sides only, the cooling surface has 
not increased proportionately to the area. 
Moreover, as the percentage of end sur- 
face has decreased, so also has the for- 
mation of accretions, in that they have 
much less opportunity to adhere firmly 
to long sides than to the ends and cor- 
ners. 

The matte and slag will be hotter and 
more fluid owing to the increased flow 
from the furnace. As the ratio of cool- 
ing surface to tuyere area has been re- 
duced, the amount of jacket water per 
ton is decreased, and with it the loss of 
heat, thus effecting a saving of coke. 
Usually it will be found that the labor 
required does not increase proportion- 


*Excerpts from an article in Bull. 
Min. Inst., June, 1910. 


short furnaces. 


Can. 


per cent. and the iron in the slag about 
1 per cent. This meant more matte to 
handle, additional work for the convert- 
ers, and more converter slag to be re- 
turned to the furnaces, as well as a more 
difficultly fusible blast-furnace slag. 
Here, however, the disadvantages ended. 

When the matte is low grade more 
silicious custom ore will be used for con- 
verter lining, and although this only part- 
ly offsets the additional expense, yet 
the cost of converting compared with that 
of the initial smelting is small per ton of 
ore treated. Moreover, the converter slag 
is useful in the furnaces, and often as- 
sists materially in righting a furnace that 
is working badly. It is worthy of notice 
that however much iron is taken from the 
blast-furnace slag to form a low-grade 
matte, all is finally returned to the fur- 
nace, the only disadvantage being that 
some additional silica is returned with it 
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INCREASED TONNAGE AND More UNIFORM 
OPERATION WITH DEEP FURNACE 

_ _CoLUMN et fer 


The smaller the amount of sulphur 
burned off in a furnace, the less chance 
there is of the formation of metallics. 
This has been “a marked improvement in 
the deepening of the Granby furnaces, 
especially in the case of the two furnaces 
with the smaller tuyeres. 

The present blast-furnace slags are 
more silicious than formerly, as already 
mentioned; but the operation of the fur- 
naces is so much more even that there 
is less difficulty. A good tonnage has 
been maintained with 47 per cent. silica 
slag over a period of several weeks, while 
before deepening there would have been 
difficulty in preventing the furnace from 
ultimately freezing with this slag. The 
tonnage attained per square foot of 
tuyere area is about 10 per cent. greater 
than formerly. 
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perfect separation of matte and slag, and 
the danger of the formation of copper 


oxide is decreased. The percentage of 
copper in the slag has thus been lowered 
by 0.05 per cent. While this quantity 
may not seem great at first sight, it 
amounts to $150,000 to $200,000 in the 
course of a year. 


The Mexican Planillas 





The planilla has been used in Mexico 
for concentrating ores since the earliest 
days of mining in that country. It is 
particularly adapted for handling ores 
high in silica or lime, but heavier ma- 
terials can also be treated with, of course, 
smaller capacity. The details of con- 
struction are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The slopes and ribbing are 
varied by the Mexicans by rules of their 
own, probably based on experience. 





THE PLANILLA, A MEXICAN CONCENTRATOR 


Low Ore CoLUMN ATTENDED WITH 


HIGH TEMPERATURE OF GASES 


In the old furnaces, with a lower col- 
umn of ore, much of the heat necessarily 
extended to the top of the charge, so that 
the gases on leaving were highly heated. 
This not only caused a needless loss 
of sensible heat in the gases, but the high 
temperature to which the downtakes and 
the steel flue chamber were subjected 
necessitated frequent repairs. By a 
deepening of the furnace this hot gas 
has to pass up through a body of cooler 
ore, to which it imparts a considerable 
portion of its heat, thus saving from 2 to 
3 per cent.of coke, and at the same time 
decreasing the damage done to the metal 
flues. The labor required at the smeltery 
to handle the larger output is practically 
the same as before. The greatest saving 


of all, however, is found in the amount 
of copper that passes into the slag. The 
lower grade of matte, greater matte flow, 
hotter matte and slag, and uniform run- 
ning of the furnaces all tend to a more 


In quantities of from 500 to 1000 Ib., 
the ore after crushing and proper sizing 
is shoveled into the planilla, making a 
bed of from 3 to 6 in. in thickness. The 
operator stands at the lower or front end, 
and by means of a bowl, or horn, the wa- 
ter is thrown on the material in quan- 
tities to completely souse and wash it, 
the water both overflowing and penetrat- 
ing it and passing down to the front end 
where it is caught, either in a pool or in 
a drain. If the water is caught in a 
pool, it is thrown over the material again. 

The water carries away considerable of 
the lighter material or waste on first 
washing, but it is customary to give at 
least three thorough washings. As the 
water drains through and out of the ma- 
terial considerable of the lighter material 
accumulates on top, and this is carefully 
removed by means of a shovel or rake. 
In washing, the material naturally accu- 
mulates at the lower end, but after re- 
moval of the waste it is shoveled back be- 
fore re-washing. 
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PLANILLAS AT SAN ROBERTA MINE 


The San Roberta mine treats 2 tons of 
headings per day, concentrating 5 to 1 
from a sized material. A good extraction 
is reported. H. J. Baron in describing the 
operation states the average capacity to be 
about 11/2 tons per day, one peon and 
one or two muchachos being employed. 
While planillas cannot be said to com- 
pare in efficiency with any of the stand- 
ard tables, for a temporary device to as- 
certain what can be done with an ore 
they can be and are used to advantage 
by operators other than Mexicans, par- 
ticularly where labor is cheap. 


Scoop for Dipping Wood from 
Stamp Mortars 





Where timber is used in stopes there 
is always more or less wood, shot-up 
stulls, splinters and so forth, in the ore. 
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Scoop FoR DiPpPING Woop FROM MorRTAR 


These fragments of wood collect in the 
stamp battery, and should be removed 
as they cause trouble by clogging up the 
screens. It is usually impracticable to 
remove them before the ore is fed to 
the stamp batteries. 

In the Angels Quartz Mining Com- 
pany’s mill at Angels Camp, Cal., scoops 
or dippers for getting these wood frag- 
ments out of the mortars are hung on 
each battery. The scoops are nothing 
more than pieces of tin plate perforated 
with holes, bent up on the sides and 
back and fixed to long handles for reach- 
ing into the mortar. The accompanying 
drawing shows the pattern for the body 
of the scoop. A sheet of plate is cut as 
shown so that when bent up along the 
dotted lines the sides and back of the 
scoop are formed. The handle is fastened 
to the back at the point indicated on the 
drawing. A number of plates can be cut 
out and punched at the same time, so 
that the labor of making them is prac- 
tically nothing. They are a great con- 
venience around a stamp mill. 
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Recent Developments near Helena, Mont. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SPECIAL 


The Boston & Alta Copper Company 
operating on the old Alta mine has cut 
the Alta lode 40 ft. north of the shaft. 
The point cut by the crosscut from the 
shaft is 1,200 ft. east of the old incline 
and about 800 ft. from the oreshoot first 
worked. It is probable that another ore- 
shoot will be encountered in this distance 
as no development work has ever been 
done in the ground under which the 
drift will extend to the old workings. 
The 665-ft. level in the shaft corresponds 
with 1300 ft. below the summit of the 
outcrop on Alta mountain and is 100 ft. 
below the workings at the foot of the 
inside incline. 

The foot-wall of the main lode which 
is of considerable width throughout the 
old workings showed quartz and pyrite 
with little or no copper in the upper 
levels. Considerable chalcopyrite is in 
evidence in the new opening. Two pay 
zones were found in the workings and 
the crosscut will be pushed until the full 
width of the ledge is exposed. 

The Robert Emmett, at Amazon, is 
closed; no reasons are assigned and the 
statement that trouble with the power 
company was the cause cannot be 
credited for the reason that the Emmett 
transformer station supplies power to 
the Silver Star and Blue Bird mines of 
the Ranft interests, both of which are in 
operation, using the power. 

The Bertha shaft of the Boston & 
Corbin, has passed below the 600-level 
mark. Sinking has been accomplished 
without pumps, all water being bailed. 
At Corbin the newly formed Pennsyl- 
vania-Corbin Company is cleaning out 
the old shaft and crosscuts. Unwatering 
has been completed, but the drifts and 
crosscuts are badly caved and are now 
being reopened. This work is on the 
Albert Lohrer ground 1500 ft. east of the 
Alta. 

The Chicago & Alta Extension Mining 
Company will commence a raise from 
the tunnel level to the surface, a distance 
of 200 ft., and equip for sinking which 
will be commenced as soon as the raise 
is completed and the hoisting plant in- 
stalled. Power will be taken from the 
transformer station of the United 
Missouri River Power Company, which 
is preparing for distribution in the camp 
on 2200-volt circuits. 


POSSIBILITY OF ELECTRIC POWER FOR 
MARYSVILLE 


The Missouri River Power company 
is investigating conditions in the 
Marysville gold district preparatory to 
extending its lines to the camp 20 miles 
northwest of Helena. There is a tone 


of revival in the famous old camp and 
conservative men who are familiar with 
its history, geology and prospects predict 
that the future will see more gold mined 
from its hills than has been in the past. 

James Deering and Mr. McDermott of 
the Butte-Balakalava have a bond on the 
Annie Dillon property, adjoining the Bel- 


GOLCONDA GULCH 


In the Golconda Gulch district another 
rich strike of exceptionally high-grade 
gold ore has been made in the mine 
operated by Mr. Farlow and his asso- 
ciates. Several cars of high-grade ore 
have been shipped from this property. 
The owners are operating in a small way. . 


LEGEND. 
Slates and Shales, 
Quartzite. 
Limestone and Marble. 
Granite Contact. 


HELENA AND TENMILE MINING DisTRICTS, MONTANA 


mont and Bald Mountain mines of 
Thomas Cruse. The Strawberry company 
just east of the Drumlummon hill is 
pushing a crosscut tunnel from the mill 
site to the workings so that the ore may 
be delivered direct to the mill which is 
being erected. 


On the extension of the belt, Joseph Hall 
and Frank Vratil have made an important 
discovery of high-grade lead ore carrying 
gold and silver. The formation is granite, 
a part of the area extending through 
the Corbin-Wickes district »» to Butte. 
The claims are about eight miles east of 
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Corbin by road and at a high altitude, 
being on the north slope of the Elkhorn 
mountain. 


TENMILE DISTRICT 


L. S. Ropes, Robert McIntire and W. B. 
Potter have taken bonds on about 600 
acres along the valley of Tenmile creek, 
six miles west of Helena, for dredging 
purposes. This stretch of the valley ex- 
tends from about the mouth of Blue 
Cloud gulch, includes a half mile of un- 
worked ground up the mouth of the 
Nelson gulch and half a mile above the 
mouth of Colorado gulch. All these 
gulches were producers of placer ground 
and Tenmile crosses the same mineral 
belt which fed these gulches as well as 
Last Chance, Oro Finno, Grizzly and Dry 
gulches, which produced $50,000,000 in 
the early days of Helena. Conditions are 
especially favorable for dredging. 


Organization of Colorado Chapter 
of American Mining Congress 





The American Mining Congress on 
July 13, 1910, called a meeting of Color- 
ado mining men at Denver, for the pur- 
pose of considering a more thorough or- 
ganization of the mining industry of 
Colorado. A committee of representa- 
tive men were appointed. After holding 
several meetings there appeared to be an 
almost universal demand for the forma- 
tion of a Colorado chapter of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. The committee 
furthermore incorporated as a part of its 
report, a preamble, setting forth the ob- 
jects of the association and a set of by- 
laws under which it could commence to 
do business. 

GREATER COOPERATION URGED 

The committee urged that the mining 
men of Colorado act upon the sugges- 
tions comprised in the following para- 
graphs: ; 

(1) That they should sustain the 
American Mining Congress in its efforts 
to secure an adequate administration of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

(2) That they should see that all the 
State organizations that bear upon mining 
should fulfil their functions in the best 
interests of the industry, 

(3) That organized efforts be made to 
have the State legislature pass needed 
bills. 

(4) That in view of the unsettled na- 
tional policy of forest reservation and 
mineral conservation, they secure, if pos- 
sible, such governmental regulations as 
will best serve the interests of the State 
at large and of the mining industry in 
particular. 

(5) That they collect such commercial 
Statistics as do not come before the pur- 
view of the State and Federal officers, 
and that they invite the active coéperation 
of the State press. 

(6) That they harmonize the relation- 


ship between all branches of the industry 
to the end that all interests be properly 
served and protected. 

(7) That the operations of the dishon- 
est promoter be attacked with candor, but 
conservatively and efficiently, so as not to 
jeopardize the interests of those who are 
endeavoring to raise capital for legiti- 
mate mining enterprises. 

It was not the wish of the committee 
to bind the actions of the proposed organ- 
ization, but simply to indicate what, in its 
judgment, appeared to be the more 
pressing needs of the mining industry in 


the State. The committee stated that the © 


mining industry in Colorado is by no 
means in a moribund condition. In the 
San Juan, Leadville, Cripple Creek and in 
the northern mineral fields there is a 
preat deal of activity and the mineral 
production of the State on the whole is at 
this time fairly satisfactory. However, 
we recognize that the industry is not 
making the progress that the undoubted 
mineral resources of the State warrant. 
Several meetings were held and as a 
final result the Colorado chapter of the 
American Mining Congress was organ- 
ized and the following men have been ap- 
pointed to act as directors: E. A. Col- 
burn; W. F. Cox; E. M. Delavergne; A. 
W. Warwick; Bulkeley Wells; A. L. Bur- 
ris; R. L. Martin; John R. Wood; D. W. 
Brunton; John Dalzell; A. G. Brownlee; 
J. F. Calbreath; Max Boehmer; Philip 
Argall; J. W. Dean and A. V. Bohn. 


Resumption at the Vidler Tunnel, 
Colorado 


DENVER CORRESPONDENCE 

After lying idle for two years, the 
“Vidler bore,” which cost the too confid- 
ing members of the Christian Science 
church in London $250,000, has resumed 
operations. With-its mill, mine buildings 
and all equipment, it was bought under 
foreclosure sale by three or four of the 
largest stockholders in London for about 
$65,000. It is now stated that the tunnel 
is to be completed under Argentine pass, 
near Grays peak, to the silver-lead-zinc 
mines of Montezuma and to Leadville 
and for transcontinental-railway use to 
the Pacific coast. 

There is no need, however, for another 
railway tunnel to cross the Continental 
Divide at over 11,000 ft. elevation. Trans- 
continental travel requirements on the 
38th and 42d parallels are amply sup- 
plied by the Union Pacific and Denver & 
Rio Grande systems, about 2(0 miles 
apart, with the Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific between the two, now operating 
its line from Denver to Steamboat Springs 
on the Pacific slope and headed for Salt 
Lake City. 

The Vidler tunnel, about 8x7 ft., has 
been driven 4048 ft. on the east side of 
the range and 710 ft. on the west side, 
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leaving 2778 ft. to be bored to connect. 
For standard-gage railway purposes, this 
would have to be enlarged to about 18x24 
ft.; the total cost at the lowest esti- 
mate will be about $500,000. 


TUNNEL WILL PERMIT LowER GRADE 
ORES TO BE MARKETED 


As a tunnel for the transportation of 
ores only, the mines of Summit, Upper 
Clear Creek and Lake counties, and es- 
pecially the Montezuma district, would 
benefit by having their low- and medium- 
grade ores brought to market by a di- 
rect route; and for this purpose the 8x7- 
ft. size would suffice. The English money 
was obtained in the first place by the 
continued reports of veins cut and the 
immense bodies of ore exposed; but when 
finally examined by an engineer of 
good standing, the summary of his re- 
port was that no ore of any commercial 
value had been opened. 

This is another instance where the 
British put about $250,000 into a scheme 
without any preliminary report on it by 
an honest and capable engineer, but sole- 
ly on the representations of the promoter. 
The tunnel is being driven under the 
direction of Ezra Fairchild by the Argen- 
tine Construction Company. 


Iron in. California 





The U. S. Geological Survey reports‘ 
iron-ore deposits in California in San 
Luis Obispo, Calaveras, Placer, San 
Bernardino, Shasta, Sierra, Madera, 
Tehama, Nevada and Riverside counties. 

In San Luis Obispo county the de- 
posit consists of a nearly vertical bed of 
limonite about a mile long and 8 to 12 
ft in thickness. The ore contains about 
46 per cent. of iron and a large per- 
centage of phosphorus. The Calaveras 
county deposits of brown iron ore are 
small and are situated, 114 miles north- 
east of Valley Springs, one-half mile 
north of Esmeralda, and a mile north of 
Murphy. All the deposits are small, of 
low grade and of little present value. 

Placer county contains the Hotaling de- 
posit, six miles north of Auburn, which 
has been opened by trenches, pits and 
shafts that extend along the outcrop for 
150 to 200 ft. Most of the ore is of low 
grade, but the deposit contains local 
masses of high-grade ore. 

The San Bernardino County veins, near 
Dale, are almost vertical and crop out 
over an area about half a mile square, 
forming a long hill. The ores, which are 
mostly hematite altered from magnetite, 
are of high grade, but do not appear to 
be extensive enough to make them at- 
tractive commercially. 

The iron deposits of Shasta and River- 
side counties will be made the subject of 
a subsequent report by the survey. 





‘Bull. 430-E U .S. Geol. Surv. 
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Notes on the Transvaal Mine Report for 1908- Q9 


Ratio of Colored to White Labor Employed 8.9 : 


Mortality 5.29 


per 1000. Average Working Costs per Ton hae to 17.1 Shillings 


oe 


The annual report of the Transvaal 
government mining engineer for 1909 
presents, as usual, a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the progress of the mining in- 
dustry and gives many interesting de- 
tails regarding technical matters, especial- 
ly with regard to accidents and labor ef- 
ficiency. There were 166 mines in the 
Transvaal which employed 21,620 whites, 
175,895 colored and 7317 Chinese labor- 
ers in 1909, as compared with 147 mines 
employing 18,342 whites, 149,453 colored 
and 19,071 Chinese in 1908. Of this 
number there were 98 mines in the Wit- 
watersrand fields, employing 20,594 
whites, 164,902 colored and 7317 Chinese 
in 1909, as against 90 mines working 17,- 
501 whites, 139,055 natives and 19,071 
Chinese in 1908. Of the whites, 1955 
were classed as unskilled laborers. Ac- 
cording to the plan outlined, all the 
Chinese have left the country and the 
problem of finding labor to supply the 
huge mills of the City Deep, Randfontein 
Central and other properties has not been 
solved. Already there is a shortage, and 
efforts are being made to meet it by in- 
creasing the number of rock drills used 
and by the employment of unskilled 
whites. 


RATIO OF WHITE TO COLORED LABOR 


There were 2661.9 rock drills at work 
in 1909, of which 2426 were on produc- 
ing mines and 235 on nonproducers. In 
1908 the total was 2228.7 machines. In 
the coal mines of the Middleburg dis- 
.trict 104 coal cutters now produce 46 
per cent. of the output, or 30 per cent. 
of all the coal mined in the Transvaal. 
The ratio of colored to white labor em- 
ployed in gold mining remains fairly con- 
stant, being 8.9 to 1 in 1908-09. 

In the year under consideration 28 
coal mines were operated employing 440 
whites and 9714 natives, or a ratio of only 
one white to 22 natives. These mines 
produced 3,012,692 tons of coal valued 
at £994,949 at 5s. 3.33d. per ton at the 
mine. The small ratio of white to colored 
labor employed is due to absence of re- 
duction works, to the shallow depth of 
workings, and to the flatness, width and 
character of the seams which allow of 
supervision underground being reduced 
to a minimum. 

There were three producing diamond 
mines which employed 765 whites and 
6390 colored laborers. These produced 
1,929,491 carats, valued at £1,295,296. 
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engineer, 20 St. Mary’s buildings, 
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The value per carat fell from 29.234s. in 
1906 to 15.324s. in 1908. The Premier 
mine was the only large producer. 


EFFICIENCY OF LABOR IN GOLD MINES 


The increase in efficiency of the labor 
employed in gold mining is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1908-09, 0.88 whites and 
8.10 colored laborers were required per 
1000 tons milled; in 1907-08, 0.89 whites 
and 8.83 colored; and in 1904-05, 1.25 
whites and 9.7 colored. In 1908-09 each 
white mined 1133.1 tons per year; each 
native, 123.5 tons; an average of 111.3 
tons per man employed. These figures, it 
must be confessed, do not show such a 
large increase in efficiency as might have 
been expected in view of the large re- 
duction in the cost per ton milled that has 
been made in many mines. It must be 
remembered, however, that during the 
last few years millions of tons of cheaply 
broken rock which were left when costs 
were higher, have been attacked in the 
older portions of the mines. These ton- 
nages have been mined from foot- and 
hanging-walls of old stopes at a small 
cost per ton so that it is doubtful if a 
corresponding reduction of mining cost 
can be expected fer the future when the 
bulk of ore must be drawn from the 
hard and narrow stopes of deeper work- 
ings. The average cost per ton milled 
is now 17.1s. per ton, a reduction of 11d. 
from that of 1908. Can this reduction be 
maintained until an average figure of, 
say, 15s. per ton as mentioned by Ross 
Browne has been reached ? 


CARE OF LABORERS 


The government mining engineer is 
evidently of the opinion that much re- 
mains to be done in increasing the effi- 
ciency of colored labor by paying more 
attention to their comfort and sanitation. 
Much has been done in this direction, 
but more yet remains to be done. It 
does not appear reasonable to expect any 
human organism (even if in its primitive 
environment it has been accustomed to 
take no food in the middle of the day) 
to supply energy continuously with a 
maximum efficiency over a period of nine 
or ten hours without any interval of rest 
and without any nourishment. In the 
outcrop mines natives are still required to 
walk up 1000 to 2000 ft. of inclined shaft 
at the end of their day’s work, and to 
walk, while heated, through the cold air 
to their compounds. Apart from ques- 
tions of humanity these practices do not 
pay. 


Se 


The percentage of rock sorted out has 
remained about the same during the last 
three years (15.48 in 1909), but shows a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent. as compared 
with 1905. The value of the gold pro- 
duced during the year was £29,890,826 
obtained from 19,841,047 tons. In July, 
1909, there were 9169 stamps and 135 
tube mills at work and the duty per 
stamp in tons per 24 hours had risen from 
4.927 tons in 1904-05, to 5.761 in 1907-08, 
and 6.456 in 1908-09. 


HicH WaGes PAID FoR SKILLED LABOR 


The tables published giving average 
rates of pay for skilled white labor show 
no appreciable reduction for the last 
last few years. Shift bosses receive 
24.11s. per shift; timbermen, 20s.; min- 
ers working at stoping on machine con- 
tracts, 28s. 5d.—day’s pay, 21s.; hand 
stoping, contract, 25s.—day’s pay, 18s. 
10d.; contract development machines, 32s. 
7d.—day’s pay, 22s. 3d.; shaft sinking, 
contract, 46s. 11d.—day’s pay, 20s. 8d.; 
engine drivers, 19s. 9d. During the year 
there was said to have been a shortage of 
skilled and educated men for positions as 
mine surveyors and samplers. 


MorTALITY EXTREMELY HIGH AMONG 
RAND MINERS 


The rise in the accident and death rates 
is perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature 
in Rand mining. The accident rate per 
1000 for 1908-09 was 9.45 as against 
8.54 for 1907-08. The death rate per 
1000 employed was: For whites, surface 
and underground, 3.98— surface, 0.98— 
underground, 8.13; for colored laborers, 
5.43— 1.63— 6.86; for Chinese, 5.66— 
3.38— 6.24; average, surface and under- 
ground 5.29— surface, 1.56— wunder- 
ground, 6.91. The annual death rate rose 
from 4.18 in 1907-08 to 5.29 in 1908-09. 
This included the exceptional flooding dis- 
aster at the Witwatersrand mine and ex- 
cluding this the rate still showed an 
increase to 4.53. It is ominous also that 
the deep mines generally speaking showed 
the highest death rate and that the bulk 
of accidents occurred in developing mines, 
shaft sinking being particularly danger- 
ous. 

Accidents were due mainly to explo- 
sives, falls of ground and of materials: 
Explosives, 24.3 per cent. of total; caving 
ground, 16.9; falls of material, 12.06. The 
government and its inspectors are fully 
alive to the seriousness of these figures 
and state that 25 per cent. are due ii- 
rectly to carelessness and ignorance, and 
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complain also of a lack of good super- 
vision that makes many avoidable acci- 
dents possible. 


UNUSUAL ACCIDENTS 


Accidents due to explosives were not 
due to bad quality either of explosives or 
fuse as these are perhaps of as high 
average quality as are those used any- 
where in the world. Of the many ex- 
traordinary accidents reported the most 
ghastly was that of a man accidentally 
confined and ground to a pulp in a tube 
mill. Many accidents are said to have 
been due to the great stresses put on 
old hoists by overloading them in order 
to hoist sufficient rock for reduction 
plants of increased capacities. 

Explosionsin compressors still continued 
to be a source of danger and mystery. 
Four occurred during the year, two in the 
low-pressure and two in high-pressure 
cylinders. They are believed to have been 
due to the explosive mixture of air and 
gases from the deposit from lubricating 
oils. The oils used are of good quality, 
having a flash point of 600 deg. F. and 
ignition much higher. The inspector 
states that explosions were probably due 
to temporary failures in the jacket wa- 
ter supply. The deposits formed by lu- 
bricant can be ignited by a match. In 
one case mixing this deposit with oil low- 
ered the flash point of the oil. It ap- 
parently caused some decomposition of 
the oil into carbon and combustible gas. 
Thirty per cent. of the deposit was min- 
eral ash, consisting of iron oxide, copper, 
zinc, potash and soda due perhaps to ac- 
tion of soft soap on brass. 


New REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENTS 


To avoid these strange accidents regu- 
lations have been formulated ordering ex- 
amination and removal of deposits from 
cylinders once each month and the fitting 
of a pyrometer and thermometer, with 
red marks indicating danger points, on 
every high-pressure outlet; and making 
engine drivers responsible for any undue 
rise of temperature. Efforts have been 
made to prevent miner’s phthisis by or- 
dering that water pipes be laid to working 
faces; but it is stated that the trouble is 
that men refuse to use the water thus 
provided. This has always been the ex- 
perience here. 

Change houses for white miners have 
been improved and placed in charge of 
white supervisors. The new change house 
on the City Deep is 70'4x27'4 ft. and 
contains 22 basins and seven showers. 
Miners’ clothes are hoisted into the roof on 
locked chains thus preventing theft, giv- 
ing more room for the men and at the 
same time drying the clothes in the hot- 
test part of room which is heated by hot 
water, 


New DEVICES AND IDEAS 


The underground electric, drill-heating 
furnace tried at the Village Deep has not 
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proved a success; but furnaces using oil 
sprays are used in several mines without 
the production of excessive amounts of 
CO and without inconvenience, when 
placed in chambers at least 16 ft. high 
and near upcast shafts. 

The monorail system of tramming in- 
troduced by the late W. Bradford has not 
found favor, numerous laborers having 
lost their fingers by placing them on the 
rail. Longitudinal concrete sleepers are 
coming into favor for incline shafts be- 
ing cheaper and more durable, as well as 
providing a better bed than wooden sills. 
Technical education for miners, in the 
form of lectures given along the reef by 
the Transvaal University College has been 
generally favored, the feeling being that 
only by raising the intelligence of white 
supervisors will the accident rate be les- 
sened and efficiency increased. 


Determination of Arsenic 





By L. L. KrickKHAuUS* 


The following method which depends 
upon the reaction of arsenic acid and po- 
tassium iodide is not new but possibly the 
use of the zinc-oxide mixture with this 
method is. Only one filtration is neces- 
sary for the determination and no exact 
neutralization as in the Pierce method is 
required. 

The method consists in taking % to 
one gram of the material to be analyzed 
with three or four grams of a mixture of 
four parts zinc oxide and one part nor- 
mal sodium carbonate and mixing in a 
porcelain capsule. Mix well and cover 
with %4-in. additional zinc mixture. Heat 
in the muffle 15 or 20 min. at a greater 
heat than that in which cupellations are 
usually made. Cool, and stir the mix- 
ture with a spatula, crushing any large 
lumps that have formed’. Dump the con- 
tents of the capsule into a beaker and add 
50 c.c. hot water and bring nearly to 
boiling to dissolve the sodium arsenate. 
Filter, washing with hot water, by decan- 
tation as much as possible. Boil the fil- 
trate, which usually is not-more than 150 
c.c., down to 50 c.c. Then add 50 c.c. 
strong hydrochloric acid, washing down 
the sides of the beaker with the acid. 


No INDICATOR REQUIRED 


When cool add 10 c.c. of a 20 per cent. 
potassium-iodide solution, stir and allow 
a minute for the reaction to become com- 
plete. Crystals of potassium iodide, if 
used, do not dissolve in the strong hydro- 
chloric acid. Then add about 100 c.c. 
cold water which dissolves the chlorides 
formed, and titrate with sodium hyposul- 
phite using a white surface beneath the 
beaker. No indicator is necessary as the 
fading of the yellow iodine color is very 
clear and the end point easily determined. 





*Chemist, Pennsylvania Smelting Company, 
Carnegie, Penn. 

“Technical Methods of Ore Analysis,” 
1908, A. P. Low. 





The solution is standardized with cop- 
per as in a copper determination. (0.59 
times the copper value gives the arsenic 
value.) The boiling down of the solution 
after filtering off the zinc and other ox- 
ides is necessary as the reaction between 
arsenic and potassium iodide is not com- 
plete except is strongly acid solutions. 

No arsenic is lost by volatilization on 
boiling down the alkaline solution. While 
heating in the muffle the cover should be 
left off the crucible as oxygen is ap- 
parently the oxidizing agent. With the 
Pierce method, the arsenic during fusion 
is oxidized by niter. This niter if un- 
decomposed would react with potassium 
iodide were the fusion method applied 
along with the hyposulphite titration. 
With the zinc-oxide sintering method the 
mixture must be well heated. There seems 
to be no danger of loss of arsenic by 
over-heating, whereas insufficient heating 
gives low results.. Antimony remains 
with the zinc and does not interfere. 


ELEMENTS WHICH INTERFERE 


Some of the rarer elements, as chro- 
mium and phosphorus, would probably 
interfere but these also interfere with the 
Pierce method by carrying down silver in 
neutral solutions. When manganese is 
present it colors the solution green, which 
changes to pink by the formation of per- 
manganate. Should this element be pres- 
ent add 5 c.c. alcohol or hydrogen perox- 
ide and warm again before filtering off 
the mixed oxides. This precipitates all 
manganese and the subsequent boiling 
down to 50 c.c. removes the excess of 
precipitant. 


The Wile Electric Furnace 





The Riverside Metal Company is in- 
stalling two electric furnaces of a type 
patented by Raymond S. Wile, of Pitts- 
burg. They are of the shaft type, with 
one carbon through the bottom, this be- 
ing the permanent carbon, the other one 
through the top being movable. The slag 
used is on the bottom, with the top car- 
bon immersed in it to the depth of three 
or four inches. The heavier metal falls 
to the bottom, while the dross stays on 
the top of the slag. The furnaces are 
used for smelting tin and terne drosses 
and are 20 in. in diameter, taking care 
of about two tons of dross per day, They 
can be used individually, in series, or in 
a voltage and current range of wide di- 
mensions, both on account of the trans- 
formers used and the furnaces them- 
selves. The plant is at Connellsville, 
Penn.; the current is obtained from the 
power plant of the West Penn Electric 
Railways Company. 





The Marquette iron range in Michigan 
has sent out 92,000,000 tons of ore since 
1856, yet the tonnage in sight is greater 
now than at any time in its history. 
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Slime Treatment at the Santa Natalia Mill 
BY COOPER SHAPELEY 


The crushing department of the Santa 
Natalia mill, Guanajuato, Mex., consists 
of the usual equipment of Blake crusher, 
10 stamps, tube mill and cone classi- 
fiers. The stamps are of 1050-lb. weight, 
crushing through a 10-mesh screen and 
using a rather strong solution in the 
battery (0.08 per cent. NaCN). Lime 
is used unslaked and is mixed with the 
ore in the ore bin before going to the 
battery. All solution is kept as nearly 
as possible between two and three pounds 
of lime per ton of solution. 

After the pulp leaves the battery, it 
passes directly to a 4%4-ft. 60-deg. cone 
which is set directly over the feed of the 
tube mill. In this cone the pulp is 
thickened by means of the Caldecott 
diaphragm to a 40 to 45 per cent. mois- 
ture content, which is the feed to the 
tube mill. 

The tube mill is of the Gates trunnion 
type, 20 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., and is lined 
with a special liner designed for the 
use of mine rock instead of flint pebbles. 
The discharge from the tube mill is re- 
turned to the above-mentioned cone and 
is again classified. The overflow from 
this cone is so regulated as to allow a 
certain amount of fine sand to go to the 
cyanide plant, although everything is 
treated as pure slime. The product to 
the cyanide plant is regulated so that 
about 80 per cent. of the pulp will pass 
a 200-mesh screen. 


SLIME-TREATMENT TANKS 


There are four slime-treatment tanks 
designed to hold 30 to 35 tons of dry 
slime. These are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. The operation of these 
tanks is similar to that described by 
A. F. Crosse’ which appeared in the 
scientific papers a short time ago. The 
tanks as used at this mill are 20 ft. in 
diameter, with 6-ft. vertical sides and a 
cone bottom of 80 deg. At the apex of 
the cone bottom is placed a regular 10- 
in. cross, flanged on all four faces. The 
bottom side of the cross is plugged and 
the top side is bolted to the apex of the 
cone. One of the remaining faces is 
bushed down and a 6-in. plug valve in- 
serted to discharge the tailings. To the 
remaining side of the cross is bolted a 
10-in. wrought-iron pipe B, running out 
horizontally far enough to allow the 
standpipe B; to clear the side of the tank. 
The standpipe B, is connected by a 6-ft. 
length so as to discharge near the center 
of the tank. At the bottom of the stand- 
pipe, air is admitted under about 10-Ib. 
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pressure, causing the standpipe B, to act 
as an air lift, taking the pulp away from 
the apex of the cone and throwing it 
into the top of the tank. 


AGITATION AND SETTLING IN ONE TANK 


The discharge from the 10-in. pipes 
empties into a sheet-iron ring 6 ft. in 
diameter and 8 ft. deep. This ring is 
held steady in its place by No. 8 iron- 
wire lacing, made fast to the top angle 
iron of the large tank. The top of the 
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at any level as in the ordinary decanting 
devices, but while the agiation is going 
on it is held at the top level and lowered 
only after the actual treatment of the 
pulp is finished. This is done to re- 
cover as much solution as possible from 
the top of the pulp before discharging 
the tank through the cock E. 


PERFECT AERATION OF PULP 


A %-in. iron screen is placed in the 
top of the ring to break up the pulp as 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SANTA NATALIA SLIME TANK 


ring and the top of the 20-ft. tank are on 
the same level. 

The object of this ring is to keep the 
agitation of the pulp within the ring itself, 
and to allow the contents of the tank 
outside the ring to be kept quiet and free 
from agitation, thus allowing perfect set- 
tlement of all slime outside the ring. In 
other words, we have a clear, settled solu- 
tion outside, and an agitated pulp in- 
side the ring. 

A decanting tube is placed in the 20- 
ft. tank with its intake 6 in. below the 
level of the rim of the main tank. This 
tube can be lowered in order to decant 


much as possible as it is discharged 
from the 10-in. agitation pipe. If this 
screen is not used large quantities of air 
are carried below the lower rim of the 
ring and rise through the settled portion 
of the tank, keeping it slightly agitated 
and unfit to pass over the zinc boxes 
without much filtering. By using this 
screen, only microscopic air bubbles are 
seen to rise through the clear solution, 
and these are of such size that they do 
not disturb the clearness of the solution 
whatever. These minute bubbles show 
that the pulp is perfectly aérated. 

In operating, the tank is first filled with 
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clear barren solution to the level of the 
intake of the decanting pipe. A six-to- 
one pulp, which, of course, has not been 
previously dewatered, is fed into the in- 
side of the ring directly from the crush- 
ing department. At the same time a 
small amount of air is allowed to enter 
at the foot of the 10-in. pipe B,, causing 
the air lift to work. The excess solu- 
tion carried by the entering pulp is de- 
canted off through the decanting tube and 
runs to a special “settling filter” and then 
to the zinc boxes. From the zinc boxes, 
it runs to a solution-storage tank until 
required later. : 


TIME OF OPERATION 


The filling of the tank with slime to 
the desired capacity requires 24 hours. 
By the time the tank is filled, the first 
particle of slime that entered has had 
24 hours’ treatment, and 50 per cent. 
of the contents of the tank has had 12 
hours’ treatment. 

After the first 24 hours required to fill 
the tank, the pulp stream from the crush- 
ing department is transferred to the suc- 
ceeding tank, and barren solution is added 
to tank No. 1 at the rate of 7 tons per 
hour. This solution is, of course, fed into 
the inside of the ring and is mixed with 
the pulp, displacing the enriched solu- 
tion which overflows into the decanting 
tube. 

Barren solution is continually added 
for 24 hours, after which a water wash 
is applied in the same manner for the 
following 24 hours, the quantity of water 
wash being usually about 60 tons in all. 
After the water wash has been completed, 
the air is shut off and the tank contents 
allowed to settle for 20 hours and as 
much of the remaining solution recovered 
as possible by lowering the decanting 
tube to within an inch or two of the top 
of the settled slime. The cock E is then 
opened and the contents of the tank dis- 
charged, after which it is again filled with 
barren solution and the cycle of opera- 
tions repeated. 


ExTRACTION CouLD Bz INCREASED BY 
CONCENTRATING 


The labor on the plant consists of one 
battery man, one battery helper and one 
tank man. At night there is a Mexican 
foreman besides the above. The mill 
superintendent looks after the plant in 
general both night and day. On clean- 
up days, two extra peons are used. 

By this system of treatment, we re- 
cover between 88 and 90 per cent. in 
bullion. We could, without doubt, re- 
cover fully 95 per cent. if we were to 
concentrate, but this would necessitate 
finer crushing by the stamps and there- 
fore a reduced tonnage. We -would also 
have the expense of marketing the con- 
centrates as well as producing them. Of 
course, this does not hold good for all 
ores, and concentraters must be used in 
some districts. 
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The Calabacillas Mine, Chihuahua 


By Rusu T. SILL * 








On the west coast of Mexico there are 
a number of producing mines, in isolated 
districts, about which little or nothing is 
known outside of the community in which 
they operate. Among these is the Cala- 
bacillas, a new mine, which is in the little 
town of Calabacillas, Chihuahua, in the 
main range of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, at an elevation of about 4200 ft. 
It is about 75 miles southeast of El 
Fuerte, Sinaloa, the nearest station and 
supply point on the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railroad, and about the same 
distance from Bamoa the nearest point 
on the Southern Pacific. 


GEOLOGICAL FEATURES 


The high Sierras consist of andesites, 
rhyolites and porphyries, which break off 
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RHYOLITE OuTcRoP AT CALABACILLAS 
MINE 


in a series of sheer barrancas and cliffs 
into the lower ranges below. This move- 
ment has produced a profound fissuring 
parallel to the main range. The later in- 
trusions of rhyolites and porphyries have 
made this horizon one of the most pro- 
ductive on the west coast. The vicinity of 
the Calabacillas and San Jose De Gracia 
mines, both north and south along the 
range, is most favorable for prospecting. 

The gold ore at the Calabacillas occurs 
on the contact between an andesite and a 
rhyolite in the fractured zone of the 
rhyolite. Fresh unaltered fragments of 
the rhyolite can be seen in the ore pre- 
senting a spotted red and white appear- 
ance with the iron oxide with which the 
gold is associated. The fracturing was 
caused by the rhyolite breaking up 
through the andesite or country rock. The 
orebodies lie along the main contact and 
the contact formed by a later andesite in- 
trusion in the rhoylite. These orebodies 
have a north and south strike and a dip 
of 52 deg. to the east. 

The rhyolite shows on the surface as an 
iron-stained dike about 250 ft. wide which 
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extends for several miles along the range. 

he underground development proves the 
outcropping of this dike to be the apex of 
a dome-shaped mass and where en- 
countered in the mine is quite soft and 
decomposed. The andesite is the dark- 
green variety and forms the hanging-wall 
of the orebodies. 

The ore occurs in lenticular bodies 
varying from 5 to 50 ft. in width and 
from 10 to 110 ft. in length. The ore- 
bodies are lenticular, both horizontally 
and vertically. The ore is free milling 
and carries $15 gold per ton with prac- 
tically no silver. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK AT THE MINE 


The mine is opened by one two-com- 
partment incline shaft to a depth of 800 
ft., which has developed the orebodies to 
a vertical depth of 500 ft. Ten levels 
have opened the orebodies 1300 ft. along 
the strike. Over 12,000 ft. of develop- 
ment work has been done in drifts, raises 
and stopes. Plans have been drawn and 
surveys made for a tunnel that will cut 
the orebodies at a vertical depth of 1000 
ft. Pans have also been drawn for a 
new 100-ton mill to be erected at the 
portal of the tunnel. 


MILLING OPERATIONS 


The ore is hoisted in a three-ton skip 
to storage bins at the surface and hand 
trammed one-quarter of a mile to the 
top of an incline, from whence it is 
lowered to the crusher floor. From the 
crushers the ore passes to 20 stamps (10 
weighing 850 Ib. and 10 weighing 800 Ib. 
each) and crushed to 24 mesh. A saving 
of 75 per cent. is made on the plates. 
The ore is reground’in a Bryan mill and 
cyanided. The extraction is brought up 
to 95 per cent. The cyanide plant is 50- 
ton capacity. Tests have been made 
showing that by crushing to 35 mesh an 
85 per cent. saving can be made on the 
plates. The mine produces 1200 tons of 
cre per month. There is plenty of wa- 
ter and an abundance of pine and hard- 
wood timber on the surrounding moun- 
tains for mining and fuel purposes. 


Mining Songs and Ballads 





Under appointment from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Prof. John A. Lomax is trying 
to make a collection of typical folk-songs 
and ballads of the United States. Many 
of these are current, chiefly handed down 
by word of mouth, rarely written down 
and more seldom printed. They are of- 
ten crude in form, but are a reflection of 
the life of the people. 

Undoubtedly this will form an interest- 
ing collection. If any of our readers 
have knowledge of any miners’ songs or 
ballads relating to mining, they can as- 
sist in the collection by sending copies 
to John A. Lomax, assistant professor of 
English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Mineral Resources of Newfoundland 


Many Promising Copper Prospects. 


Liberal Policy of the Government. 


Hematite and Pyrite Deposits Being Worked. Abundant Timber Supply 


BY 


The French treaty of 1904 opened the 
whole of the northern peninsula of New- 
foundland to prospectors and miners. 
With free scope for mining operations, 
and encouraged by a Government deter- 
mined to open up the resources of the 
country, the northern mining fields are 
attracting attention and development work 
on copper deposits is being energetically 
prosecuted. The inhabitants of New- 
foundland, both fisherfolk and merchants, 
possess little propensity to embark in the 
industry of mining, nor can a fishing 
population of 230,000 be expected to fur- 
nish capital for the development of the 
mineral wealth. Villages and hamlets are 
built along the shores, and outside the 
belt of three miles from the coast line, on 
which fishermen are permitted to cut tim- 
ber and build houses, the interior is a 
perfect terra incognita of a promising de- 
scription for the mining prospector 

Rocks identical with those which in- 
close the deposits on the coast have been 
shown by Professor Howley, the Govern- 
ment geologist, to extend across the in- 
terior of the island. The east coast has 
an irregular contour, and the mainland, 
for many miles, is completely hidden be- 
hind hundreds of islands and islets; the 
coast is usually bold and rugged, relieved 
by spruce and pine forests. The west 
coast, facing the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
not so irregular and the slopes toward the 
sea are most favorable for agriculture. 
The south coast has many bays and in- 
lets and like most of the Newfoundland 
shore abounds in good deep-water har- 
bors. The dependence of the physical 
features of the island on its geological 
structure is manifested in the most strik- 
ing manner, since the bays and _ inlets, 
scme of which run into the land for 70 
miles, have been eroded along the lines 
of the stratified formations. The mountain 
ranges are found to follow, generally, the 
anticlines of the folding. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY 


As the Permian of the Paleozoic, and 
the whole of the subsequent formations 
are absent, the geology of Newfoundland 
is comparatively simple. The sequence of 
rocks ranges from the Laurentian to the 
Carboniferous, Devonian strata occurring 
only in small patches at Couche and Sops 
Arm. If we disregard the small belt of 
the Carboniferous group, Archean and 
Cambro-Silurian rocks eccupy the whole 
country. The forces which folded the 
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eastern borders of the North American 
continent and produced the Appalachian 
mountain system, extended with dimin- 
ished strength to Newfoundland, where 
the folding pursues the same northeaster- 
ly direction, to which conform the topo- 
graphical features of the island. This fold- 
ing of the Archean and Paleozoic forma- 
tions has brought to the surface the metal- 
liferous groups of strata, so that the out- 
crops of metallic ores are numerous. The 
deposits are generally vertical, though in 
the synclinals they are less sharply in- 
clined. 

The succession of the principai strati- 
graphic formations, in descending order, 
may be tabled as follows: 

GaEDOMIIPTOUS 6 .okccicccecvece 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Cambrian 

POONA. oncns 50sec eceees 


ER ahah cGioicneees 
Laurentian 


Throughout the island these formations 
are everywhere upheaved, frequently dis- 
torted and crumpled by granitic intrusions 
and intersected by trap and other dikes 
of igneous origin. The most productive 
deposits, if we except iron ores, are gen- 
erally in the neighborhood of eruptive 
rocks. 


CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS 


The groups of strata composing this 
formation are, as far as known, the 
youngest seen in the colony. They do 
not occupy a large area on account of the 
folding and denudation which has caused 
the disappearance of a large proportion 
of the coal measures, which probably 
covered the island at one time, leaving 
only a belt a few miles wide, extending 
from the head cf White bay to Grand 
lake, and from St. Georges bay to Port 
aux Basques. The Carboniferous may 
spread over 2000 sq.m., but the area of 
the coal measures is not nearly so ex- 
tensive. 

Boring operations under the direction 
of the Government geologist are in ac- 
tive progress at the northern extremity of 
Grand lake, and at Robinson’s river. Pro- 
fessor Hawley has always been confident 
that coal will be found in commercial 
quantities and the bore holes confirm this 
opinion. The seams of coal are numer- 
ous and vary in thickness from 1 to 9 
ft. It is believed that these coal meas- 
ures are synchronous with those of Nova 
Scotia. The existence of workable seams 
of coal would be of immense benefit to 
Newfoundland and the Government is do- 
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ing its utmost to prove the value of these 
coalfields. 


DEVONIAN AND SILURIAN FORMATIONS 


The Devonian formation is but slightly 
represented, two small patches only being 
known in White bay. At Couche the 
sands and slates enclose oil shales. 

These rocks cover the northern por- 
tion of the Long range peninsula in the 
neighborhood of St. Anthony, and follow 
the eastern slope of these mountains to 
Canada bay with patches along both sides 
of White bay; they also occupy a broad 
belt facing the Gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 
tween the Long Range mountains and 
the shore as far as St. George’s bay, 
thus extending from Cape Bauld nearly 
300 miles southward. Another large dis- 
trict of the Silurian occupies the whole 
of Notre Dame bay, extending inland 
and south of Bishop’s falls, where it bi- 
furcates and continues on the east and 
west flanks of a wide area of Archean 
rocks. The eastern branch stretches 
nearly to Bay d’Espoir on the south 
coast. In this area, at Mount Cormack, 
are extensive deposits of chrome-iron 
ore. The western branch of the Silurian 
continues to Red Indian lake, terminat- 
ing at the southern end of Victoria lake. 

The Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company is vigorously prospecting the 
country west of Millertown and has 
opened several pits and shafts on the 
back of a lode containing mixed ores of 
lead, zinc and copper in the Lower SI- 
lurian strata. There are a number of 
good deposits near Notre Dame bay and 
the Quebec rocks of the interior doubt- 
less contain copper ore. For half a 
century copper mining has been centered 
in the western part of Notre Dame bay. 
The principal mines are at Tilt cove, 
Bett’s cove, Little bay and the sulphur 
mine of Pilley’s island. On the north 
side of John promontory is the old Baie 
Verte mine. All the above mines are 
well provided with dwellings, offices, ma- 
chinery, tramways and loading wharves. 


TiLt Cove MINES 


The mines at the port of Tilt Cove 
have been, and still are the most suc- 
cessful in the island, having paid large 
dividends. The mines are situated seven 
miles west of Cape John on the north- 
ern shore of Notre Dame bay. The cop- 
per ores are associated with a ferrugin- 
ous slate, which includes interrupted 
beds of compact crystalline rock. The 
portion yielding copper ores has a width 
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of 260 ft., and strikes northeast with a 
steep northwest dip. It reposes on ser- 
pentinous strata in which are masses of 
steatite. The hanging wall is dioritic. 
This is followed, on the northwest, by 
thick masses of serpentine. The iron and 
copper pyrites occur in lenses and pock- 
ets, beneath gossan outcrops. The lenses 
are subordinate to the stratification and 
quartz is absent, except where fissuring 
has taken place, when the vein may be- 
come filled with quartz and some ore. 
Quartz is a bad indication in the bedded 
ores of the Quebec group. The lenses 
of chalcopyrite are from four to 36 ft. in 
width, one being 150 ft. long, but thin- 
ning out on every side. The ore con- 
tains a small amount of gold (up to $2 
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successfully. Since it has been exported 
to Swansea and New York. The mining 
operations have been profitable, giving 
in some years a dividend of 40 per cent. 
In 1903 a profit of $350,000 was 
made and in 1906 the shipment of 66,- 
000 tons, averaging 3.54 per cent. yielded 
a net return of- $300,000. 


Betts Cove MINE 


The Betts Cove mine is situated 
eight miles west of Tilt cove, and 
is high up on the “hills, from 
which an incline tramway, less than 
a mile in length conveys the ore to 
wharves below. The mine was opened in 
1874, and in 1877 smelting furnaces were 
erected for treating low-class ores. In 
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SKETCH MAP OF NEWFOUNDLAND, SHOWING COPPER FORMATION 


per ton) and in one year 7000 oz. are 
said to have been obtained. 

From the West mine, nickel ore has 
been mined for a number of years. In 
the South mine, half a mile east of the 
West mine, is a large deposit of chalco- 
Pyrite, yielding 35 per cent. sulphur; it 
is 300 ft. long and 250 ft. broad and 
has been worked as an open cut to a 
depth of 220 ft. The mine was opened 
in 1864 and in three years 6500 tons of 
12-per cent. copper ore were shipped. In 
1890 the mine was leased to the Cape 
Copper Company on a royalty basis. The 
ore was at first smelted at the mine, un- 
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the latter year 44,000 tons of high-grade 
ore was shipped to Swansea. The mines 
suspended in 1883, owing to a land-slide 
which carried down much of the ma- 
chinery and buildings, and filled up a 
portion of the mine. In 1906 the Pilley’s 
Island Pyrites Company installed ma- 
ohinery to drain and rework the mines 
with the intention of recovering the re- 
ported veins of ore, but operations ceased 
before this was attained. 


LITTLE Bay MINES 


These mines, at the head of Green 
bay, are the property of an English syn- 
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dicate that worked them successfully for 
many years. The ore occurs in the 
Quebec group as pockets and lenses of 
various sizes, which follow the strike and 
dip of the strata. The mine was first 
opened in 1878 by Herr Ellenhausen on 
a large outcrop concealed in spruce for- 
ests. He is said to have taken out, dur- 
ing the first year, 10,000 tons of high- 
grade ore from an open cut. Several 
shafts were sunk, and three good veins 
worked. Smelting works were erected 
and operated. The mine employed a 
large number of men and a depth of 1400 
ft. was reached, but the fall in the price 
of copper compelled suspension in 1893. 
The Pilley’s Island Pyrites Company ob- 
tained a preliminary lease in 1906, but 
after retimbering Saralis shaft 300 ft., 
further funds were not forthcoming and 
the pumping machinery was removed. 


PILLEY’s ISLAND PyriTES MINE 


Among the islands which fringe the 
coast of Notre Dame bay are promising 
copper prospects, but only one has been 
developed. The pyrite deposits on the 
south side of Pilley’s island are of great 
importance, both on account of their ex- 
tent and the high proportion of sulphur 
they include (38-40 per cent.) besides a 
small per cent. of copper with some sil- 
ver and gold. There are three beds 
worked, which are intercalated with the 
strata. The ore extracted from them is 
clean and free from quartz. During the 
best years, 40,000 tons were annually ex- 
ported to New York, where the copper, 
silver and gold were recovered from the 
pyrite cinder. The company becoming in- 
volved in financial difficulties because of 
its capital being employed in unwatering 
the mines at Bett’s cove, Little bay and 
Baie Verte, a receiver was appointed in 
1908 and the mines closed. There are 
more than 100,000 tons of ore in re- 
serve, and the mine is abundantly sup- 
plied with machinery and good shipping 
facilities. 

BAIE VERTE MINE 

On the northern side of Cape John 
promontory is a large copper deposit at 
the extremity of Baie Verte inlet. A 
tramway connects the mine with the 
coast, two miles distant. The pier 
and wharf cost $35,000. The me- 
talliferous belt has a width of 30 
ft. and strikes north-northeast with the 
stratification, dipping sharply to the west- 
This zone is interposed between serpen- 
tine on the west and chloritic schists on 
the east, and contains large deposits of 
pyrite and chalcopyrite. Mining com- 
menced in 1862, but for many years was 
worked intermittently. The mines, at the 
last, produced from 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of ore annually. The mine finally ceased 
working in 1907. The Cape Copper 
Company has leased the property and is 
preparing to open the mine. 

In the Bay of Islands promising copper 
ores have been opened above York har- 
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bor in the Blowidon mountains. The 
ore is found in a broad, mineralized 
belt, which can be traced for a consider- 
able distance by outcroppings of gossan. 
The inclosing strata are of Quebec age 
and similar to those associated with the 
east coast copper mines. The lens-shaped 
copper deposits in this belt are numerous, 
but only one group has been exploited 
by a shaft 364 ft. deep, from which sev- 
eral levels have been driven on the strike. 
These bodies of ore vary from 70 to 120 
ft. in length, 10 to 30 ft. in breadth, with 
a hight of about 180 ft. The ore in sight 
equals 35,000 tons. A cargo shipped to 
New York in 1908 averaged 3.25 per cent. 
copper and 38 per cent. sulphur, on 
which was realized $5.50 per ton. An- 
other cargo is now awaiting shipment. 
The mines are fully provided with ma- 
chinery, the surface equipment having 
cost over $100,000. The owners have, 
it is understood, leased the property to 
an English company. 


Mincs GoLp MINE 


Gold has been found in many places 
but has only been seriously prospected at 
Mings bight in White bay. Work was 
commenced in 1903 and the Goldenville 
Mining Company formed. The test 
sample of 23 tons, sent to Nova Scotia 
for treatment, gave such good results 
(9 dwt. per ton) that a 10-stamp mill 
was erected in 1906, and a shaft sunk 
100 ft. A large quantity of quartz was 
passed through the mill, but the result 
was not satisfactory. The capital of the 
company being exhausted, the mine was 
stopped, pending the raising of further 
funds. The auriferous bed of quartz, 
which is inclosed in strata, presumed to 
be the equivalent of the Nova Scotian 
gold measures, has been traced along the 
surface for about a mile. The lodestuff 
is composed of magnetite, pyrites and 
quartz, mixed with slaty matter, having 
a width varying from five to 13 ft. The 
average assay was $8 per ton, and this, 
with proper system of reduction, should 
yield a profit. 


CAMBRIAN ROCKS 


This formation, though sometimes quite 
metamorphosed, is much less so than the 
Huronian. It is found skirting the Ar- 
chean groups of strata on the flanks of 
the Long Range mountains from the head 
of Hare bay, southward, to White bay 
on the east, and to Bay St. George on the 
west coast. Small areas occur in Trinity 
and Conception bays, including Belle 
island. The Cambrian strata have been 
little explored, but there are some copper 
outcrops and many of hematite; with the 
exception, however, of the Belle island 
iron-ore seams, none has been worked or 
even prospected. The increasing demand 
for iron will bring some of them into 
operation at no distant date. 

The mines of the Dominion Iron and 
Coal Company, and those of the Nova 
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Scotian Iron and Steel Company, are in- 
teresting on account of the peculiar oc- 
currence of the ore in the seams. On 
blasting, the ore breaks into roughly rec- 
tangular shapes of a size that allows the 
“muckers” to shovel it direct into the 
cars. The mines have great importance 
because of the immense quantities of hem- 
atite exported to Sydney, N. S., and to 
Europe; and are commercially successful 
owing to the favorable conditions under 
which the ore can be mined and shipped, 
and also the high quality of the iron 
ores. Belle Island is 12 miles from St. 
John. The cost per ton of ore f.o.b. is 
under fifty cents. 

There are a number of veins from 3 in. 
to 4 ft. wide, but only two principal de- 
posits are operated, the upper one 9 ft. 
and the lower one 13 ft. in width. The 
Dominion company owns the lower seam 
on the land and both seams in their sub- 
marine area of five square miles. The 
Nova Scotian Company owns the upper 
seam and 32 sq.mi. of submarine area be- 
yond. The mines were started in 1893 
and the first shipment made in 1895. The 
Nova Scotian company has the right to 
drive “slopes” through the Dominion area, 
and has completed a tunnel a mile sea- 
ward to its submarine area. The Do- 
minion company also has a tunnel on the 
lower seam from which it is extract- 
ing iron ore. The two companies ship 
nearly one million tons annually. 

Near the coast at the head of Concep- 
tion bay, between Killigrews and Man- 
uels, are several deposits of manganese, 
ene of which is extensively worked by an 
English syndicate. Some manganese has 
also been found at Sops arm and Bear 
cove in White bay, and also at the mouth 
of the Humber river on the west coast. 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 


This formation is interposed between 
the Cambrian and Huronian. It extends 
from Bonavista bay down both sides of 
Trinity bay, stretches across the Avalon 
peninsula of which it occupies the south 
and west coasts. Near Old Perlican on 
the east shore of Conception bay an iron 
mine was worked by the Workington 
company of England, which spent a large 
sum in opening mines, and in the con- 
struction of a railway, six miles, to an 
excellent wharf at Old Perlican. A shaft 
was sunk 300 ft. deep and numerous 
drifts made; in 1899 the mine operations 
were suspended. 


THE HURONIAN 


The Huronian formation begins among 
the islands of Bonavista bay and extends 
southward to Placentia bay .and Fortune 
bay. There is also a belt stretching from 
Cape St. Francis through Killigrews and 
Holyrood across the Avalon promontory 
te St. Mary’s harbor. The rocks are 
metamorphic but the bedding is generally 
in evidence, with the prevailing northeast 
strike. 
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There are numerous deposits of silver- 
lead and copper ore along the shores, but 
little prospecting has been done and only 
two or three worked. The copper ore 
usually occurs as true veins and is asso- 
ciated with quartz. There are some prom- 
ising veins on the islands of Bonavista 
bay. At the Griffin mine, in Placentia 
bay, is a large vein, which crosses a head- 
land from shore to shore. At the head 
of Colliers harbor, in Conception bay, 
is a vein of the same ore. At the island 
of Oderin native copper is disseminated 


in porphyry. 
LA MANCHE SILVER-LEAD MINE 


The most important mine worked in 
Huronian strata is that of La Manche 
in Placentia bay. It was first opened in 
1857 and was acquired by. the La Manche 
Mining Company in 1863. The fissure 
vein intersects hard, brittle, green slates 
and compact cherty beds. The vein 
strikes north 63 deg. east from the shore; 
it is nearly vertical with a width from 
3 to 6 ft. The gangue is chiefly calcite, 
barite, quartz and fluorspar. The galena 
is distributed irregularly through the 
vein in pockets. In 1868 the adit, which 
is just above high-water mark, Lad been 
driven 1555 ft. eastward on the lode, 
with which communicated six principal 
shafts from 75 to 120 ft. deep, one of 
them being continued 66 ft. below the 
adit. 


MinING Laws 


The mining laws of Newfoundland are 
very liberal. On payment of $13.50 a 
concession of one square mile is granted 
for one year, with the privilege of re- 
newal. As soon as $6000 have been ex- 
pended in mining, a fee simple can be 
obtained free of any further payment or 
export duty. 

There has recently been quite an in- 
dustrial awakening, especially in forest 
lands, and in the near future large quan- 
tities of pulp and paper will figure in the 
exports. The Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Company has already dis- 
bursed $6,000,000 in the erection of pulp 
mills and paper-making machinery, ac- 
tual work having been commenced Oct. 
8, 1909. 

There are large quantities of peat on 
the island and a large industry may be 
developed. Petroleum has been found in 
several places and is worked at Parsons 
creek on the west coast, where several 
wells have proved productive. Further 
explorations are in progress and the pe- 
troleum deposits have usually been made 
the subject of a number of promotions. 

The shore of Newfoundland is be- 
lieved by the outside world to be en- 
veloped in fogs in summer and buried in 
snow and frost-bound in winter. As a 
matter of fact, the summers are agree- 
able, with plenty of sun and an equable 
temperature which rarely rises or falls 
sufficiently to be disagreeable. Although 
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the winter in the northern portion is se- 
vere; the southern coast has seldom any 
large amount of snow, indeed St. Johns 
is somewhat inclined to sloppiness. Pas- 
senger steamers ply around the south- 
western shores all the year round and go 
to the northernmost ports up to Janu- 
ary. It is seldom realized that the city 
of St. Johns is in the latitude of Paris. 








Name of Company. 





CocHISE COUNTY. 


Aphunn Tb Oe MIN GO og 5 oes 5 0 nee ete’ 66 50s 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co.................. 
Commonwealth Mining Co...................:. 


Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co 


Denn-Arizona Ce re ue 
Giant WORUOTE: COR CIO dic is oii lek. Sis eke shee ois 
Herschel! Mining oad jenn RR Ne oe wea po 
Nae givens Sq ne eu nah 
Shattuck- Arizona Cop Mh bas Soritahe we'd ie lv'rave Fs <5 


Shannon Copper Co. 


Superior & Pittsburg Copper Co 
Tombstone Consolidated Mines Co., 


Wolverine & Arizona Mining Co................. 


Gita County. 


Arizona Commerciil Copper Co................. 


Gibson Copper Co 


Globe Consolidated Cogeco ee aaa Oe 

ining and Smelting Co.... 
Superior & Boston Copper Co.................. 
IS s' witnc aout es ke oases ewes 
NN MS e555. oo dices 6 oss 40e vm oes Signa 


Old Dominion Copper 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 


Arizona Copper Co., 
Clifton Copper Mines, 


Standard Consolidated Copper Co.............. 
Standard Gopper MIS... 6. os 6 Sia hes ges 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 


Welt MENG Oi soo hos 6 dias waiees ec atsceomaeetaccs 


MOHAVE CouNTY. 


Avianna:: Gold Wiimes OOS 65. 5 Soke vnks Se eN awas oo 
Grand Gulch Mining Co........ son depiatec sO nce pro 
Gold Road Mining and Exploration Co.......... 
yi we Re? ee ae er ee 
Oe En EE OD kc Screen cs vd set eee 


Pima County. 


Ry a NI ochaeca 34.4 p00 a (sa sa.010 Se 5 8 9 -0:0% 


Helvetia Copper Bh Seesaw igo ce ate rae hac hus ies 
Imperial Copper Co. ........-2- +--+. 2 see e eens 
Twin Buttes Mining and Smelting Co.......... 


PINAL CouUnNTY. 


Wea ie CI I rao oibic in S860 pS 8 56 oe on s's 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co................... 


YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
Cleopatra Copper Co 
Congress Consolidated Mines Co., 


Consolidated Arizona Smelting Co.............. 
Grand Cafion Lime and Cement Co............. 


Ideal Mining and Development Co 


NE ME oN os 6 KR EN OS eR Ae Es SES ares oe Ts 


I e's oa aie late «00'S dae bea gh Sine 2 


Renney NINN Conga is wc orm ak WaT one dh ele. a0 


RINNE TINIE 6 5 o.4.'g @.0.0.5010 sos 06 Sipe nwo 
Tiger Gold OO. . «0-00 sccccesecccesscecsesvers 
Weed VOREO COROT 0.6 ice ck ese 
Yuma County. 
ee en 
Ree rire Sacra liig @ cc anh se a'n,o.b'6 6 @ $0.5 


Little Butte Consolidated Mines Co.............. 


Notre——The total of other metals consisted of 2,153,102 Ib. 


Silica, and 23,331 Ib. lime. 


LIBERAL ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 


The government of Sir Edward Morris 
is making the most energetic efforts to 
bring the resources of Newfoundland be- 
fore the outside public, and is making 
generous offers to investors’ and specu- 
lators—forests for the making of pulp, 
mineral claims for mining, and land 
grants for agriculture. 


METALLIFEROUS PRODUCTION 


ie yar cie at Bails O 9:6 eare'e 
DO Sin Sits, chaise aid avete: OE sings 
SOOETORE Ce PIN Cn no in onc ws ees sis o's 
New England & Clifton Copper Co............. 
Shannon Copper Co. .. «26.6. e sneer ness s cence 
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Arizona Production in 1909 


The production of the mining and 





‘metallurgical operations in Arizona for 
the year 1909 as filed with the territorial 


auditor, is detailed in the accompanying 
tablulation: 

Of the total copper produced, the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 


Mining Company 
02.3. 
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the Detroit Copper Mining Company, 
seventh with 7 per cent., and the Shannon 
Copper Company, eighth with 5.1 per 
cent. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCERS 


In gold production the Golden Star 
leads with 24,489 
the United Verde follows with 
17,019; the King of Arizona is third with 















lead ; 6,053,145 Ib. zine; 3,32 


IN ARIZONA FOR 1909. 











¢ : = Gold, Silver, |Other Metals, 

Mining District. Copper, Pounds.| Ounces. Ounces. Pounds. Total Value. 

Johnson 237 ,600 15 2,400 $ 32,391 

Warren 27 ,747 853 5,660 191,234 3,817,727 

eS. hee oe fan 2,716 228,470 173,817 
Warren 84,802,147 8,674 601,828 |Lead, 437,631 11,516,975 

Warren 9,222 TM eigen ieee 3,732 
Turquoise SEE hetero soe 56,096 
RN © eK. isk cases ss 329 47,508 31,269 
Turquoise 283 ,597 596 47 ,485 73,605 
Warren SE toiierees Ba veces 232,072 

Warren 24 "440, "410 3,856 169,177 3,339,696 
ane SL aa ss 1,862 137,593 1,453,747 220,524 

Warren BOREL scwrsiwse lh. &encne<s Zinc, 891,395 39,111 

ene. 33 - ated 16,827 160,744 

ummi NL eo Sa gee Re a wick ces 86,642 

Globe 58,832 25 834 {|Sulphur,,. 090 127418 

Globe 25,397,475 580 50,988 — 3,335,362 

; Globe See Dee vitinces 20,414 107 ,294 
: Globe 3,674,728 33 43,486 Iron 500,146 
Globe ER A sso ree = cedars "has cc0 470°687 
; Copper Mountain SE iain he ee te 4,043,927 
: Greenlee 125.760 ao satawtat, Me ate oct eet od 16,326 
: Copper Mountain CD ta LE aes 3,088,253 
3 Greenlee SP ae eee 20,161 150,809 
: Clifton 15,379,588 1,233 43,751 2,044,598 
: Clifton Sree” 4. 2566s 2,154 6.006 
: Clifton 459, Me Be cdtoree Bite eteoe 59,720 
‘ Oe Rc edad nwsele 1 032 250 21,480 
: I © 2 > AP ee Nigra 0s 5 330 42 6,852 
‘ Bentley wee on fra as 1,720 39,722 
; Ge weenece = Bes eee. 3,481 ,800 73,395 
; San Francisco | ........... 11,008 4,311 229,763 
‘ NS Fo OBE ne es eis 778 2,098 5,161,750 301,223 
; Silverbell SAR SIDE iia nce eare toes 28,744 
=e Helvetia SOR. 8 wad ncee Se Lobelae 109,266 
e. Silverbell TOie wee hte eclen 121,782 1,375,896 
ea Pima 1,097 ,550 ORG fo cc. ccc 147,531 
7 en. El 2c aia wotety 2,549 347 52,866 
: Mineral Creek CONS. EF ok veeax 324 78,722 
: Verde SENOS Fi ee ee oe 12,722 
; Martinez 2,979 8,710 16,176 188,762 
: Big Bug 82,250 59 3,055 13,470 
: RE oS Be calcu camera ese y ae ee Wie Oem ore Lime, 16,031 56,108 
Big Bug 189,107 6,256 47,001 178,080 
: PE SRS os cwctentiec ih hak pone oR ce Ones Silica, 22,589 22,589 
Ng SE re ee a Seen Ae ose an sae ; 37,516 

: = a ad, 261,75: s 

y Big Bug 163107 6,135 15,344 } Tron 804.650 150,017 
PERO IES NEY ia 6s shan” Bm asian PE Poe weeta. Lime, 7,300 25,550 
Tiger 4,805 1,226 2,725 |Iron, 143,170 27,738 
Verde 36,695,259 17,019 495,478 5,370,766 
mame OF Atinomm.. | oiaccccwes, 24,489 9,937 511,305 
pe OF ATisOMR fk k cécaocas DS ES be lce ee 245,017 
Pedmosa 46,170 Pee tec oss. Iron, 179,687 8,675 
Pie dae Sees. 5 kore 297 ,702,940 132,278 2,347,709 12,130,604] $42,946,745 





5,347 Ib. iron ; 553,090 Ib. sulphur ; 22,589 Ib, 








pany is credited with over 28 per cent.; 
the United Verde Copper Company comes 
next with 12.3 per cent.; the Arizona 
Copper Company, Ltd., is third with 10.4 
per cent.; the Calumet & Arizona Min- 
ing Company is fourth with 9.3 per 
cent.; the Old Dominion Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company is fifth with 8.5 
per cent.; the Superior & Pittsburg Cop- 
per Company, sixth with 8.2 per cent.; 








11,853; the Tom Reed Gold Mines Com- 
pany, fourth with 11,000; and the Twin 
Buttes Mining and Smelting Company, 
fifth with 9800 oz. The Copper Queen 
returned 601.828 oz. of silver, the United 
Verde, 495,478, and the Commonwealth 
Mining Company is third with 228,470 
oz. The total value of the entire metal 
production for the year reached the sum 
of $42,946,745. 
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The smeltery and main offices of the 
Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., are situated at 
the town of Victoria Mines, Ont., Canada, 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, 180 miles east of Sault Ste. 
Marie. The company is operating two 
mines: The Victoria, 22 miles north of 
the smeltery; and the Garson, 10 miles 
north of Sudbury on the Canadian North- 
ern. The power for the smeltery and 
Victoria mine is generated at the com- 
pany’s own hydroelectric plant at the 
Wabageshik falls on the Vermilion river, 


GRANT 
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commission only 26 days during this time. 
Furthermore, the capacity of the furnaces 
and converters has been doubled by mak- 
ing improvements in the units without 
changing the buildings. 

The smelting plant as designed in 1900 
consisted of two 44x120-in. rectangular 
copper-matting furnaces arranged with 
the downtake below the charging floor, 
and for each furnace there was one set- 
tler, 9 ft. in diameter by 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
The air for the furnaces was furnished 
at from 20 to 30 oz. pressure by two 


Dam, Pipe LINE AND PowER HOUSE ON PROPERTY OF MOND 


8% miles in an air line from the smel- 
tery; and power for the Garson mine is 
secured from the Waknapitae Power 
Company, eight miles from the mine. 


EARLIER PLANT OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY 


The smelting plant was built in 1900 
by Dr. Ludwig Mond and operated with 
steam power nearly continuously up to 
June, 1909, at a capacity of about 200 
tons per day, using wood and coal for 
fvel. In 1908 arrangements for the elec- 
trification of the mines and smeltery were 
concluded, also increasing the output 
of the smeltery. The additions together 
with alterations are interesting, consider- 
ing the fact that the smeltery was out of 

*Engineer, mining and timber treating de- 


partment. Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


No. 6B Green blowers, direct connected 
to 12x12-in. vertical engines. 

The matte from the settlers contained 
from 25 to 30 per cent. copper, and was 
tapped into a swinging launder which fed 
the converters on the lower bench. There 
were two stands and four shells of hy- 
draulically operated converters, each 80 
in. in diameter and 96 in. long. The matte 
from the converters (about 80 per cent.) 
was poured into ladles and thence into 
two matte pans, 4x24 ft., where it was 
permitted to cool. It was then reduced 
in a Blake crusher to 3 in. and finer. 


CONVERTING DEPARTMENT 


The converter shells and ladles were 
handled by a 30-ton Whiting crane of 
40-ft. span and with a 4-ton auxiliary 
hoist. The converters were tilted by hy- 
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Mining and Smelting Plant of Mond Nickel Co. 


Reconstructed Plant Uses Electric Power; Copper-Nickel Ores Roasted 
in Heaps, Smelted, Converted and Shipped to Europe for Refining 


rans * 


draulic cylinders supplied with water at 
200 lb. pressure by an accumulator, 12 in. 
in diameter by 10 ft. long. The accumu- 
lator was controlled by a Worthington du- 
plex 14x3'4x10-in. pump and automatic 
tapping gear, supplied with water from a 
6x7-ft. tank. The air for blowing con- 
verters was furnished at 8 Ib. pressure 
by a tandem-type 14x30x30-in. Reidler 
blowing engine, discharging into a re- 
ceiver, 5 ft. in diameter by 16 ft. long. 
For preparing the silica lining for con- 
verter shells there was one 10x7-in. 


NICKEL COMPANY 


Blake crusher, one set of 16x10-in. rolls, 
one 30x48-in. trommel, one elevator and 
one 6'4-ft. chilean mill direct connected 
to a 30-h.p. motor. 

For generating current at 250 volts for 
crane, tram, mill and other direct-current 
motors, there was one single-cylinder en- 
gine, 13 in. in diameter by 14 in. stroke, 
and one tandem compound, 14 and 20 
in. by 14-in. stroke. The steam plant con- 
sisted of five 100-h.p. boilers at 100 Ib. 
steam pressure, and during the early pe- 
riod of their operation, when wood was 
plentiful, these consumed 20 to 30 cords 
of wood per day to operate the plant. 

The old plant was designed by Hiram 
Hixon and Max Rotter, and when first in- 
stalled was modern in every respect and 
far above the average. Its operation was 
most satisfactory. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FURNACES AND CONVERTERS IN PLANT OF MOND NICKEL COMPANY 


THE 


THE New PowWER PLANT 


The present electrical installation and 
other improvements have been operating 
for over 10 months and the results se- 
cured have been most satisfactory. The 
hydroelectric power plant on Vermilion 
river is economical in every respect and 
is operated by one chief electrician and 
two assistants. 

The steel pipe line leading to the tur- 
bine from the dam is 8 ft. in diameter by 
450 ft. long. The unit consists of one 
2200-h.p. Bullock turbine working under 
a 50-ft. head, direct connected to a 1200- 
kw., 60-cycle, three-phase, 2200-volt, al- 
ternating-current generator. The voltage 
is stepped up to 16,000 volts by three oil- 
insulated water-cooled transformers of 
800-kw. capacity each, and then trans- 
mitted 8%4 miles through No. 6 copper 
wire to the smeltery substation, where the 
current for the smeltery is stepped down 
to 600 volts by three 350-kw., oil-insu- 
lated, water-cooled transformers. The 
current for the Victoria mine continues 
2% miles to the hoisting plant, where it 
is stepped down to 600 volts by three 
200-kw. transformers. 

The main turbine is of the horizontal 
twin type, with a pair of cast-iron run- 
ners secured to the main shaft, all being 
inclosed in a steel housing arranged so 
that the water enters parallel to the shaft 
and discharges into a common draft chest. 
The top part of the housing is made in re- 
movable sections to facilitate quick in- 
spection of all internal parts. 

The generator unit is designed to oper- 
ate with 500 cu.ft. of water per second 
under 50 ft. head, running at 300 r.p.m. 
The load on this machine varies from 800 
te 1300 kw., the peak load occurring 
when the mine hoist is suddenly thrown 
into action. 

The exciter unit consists of a single 
horizontal-shaft turbine mounted in a 
cast-iron casing with a regulating gate 
connected by links tu the governor. The 
generator is direct connected to the shaft 
and is a 60-kw., 120-volt machine. . This 
exciter is designed to operate on 27 cu.ft. 
of water per second at 50 ft. head, when 
running at 875 r.p.m. The switchboard 
at this plant consists of one panel con- 
trolling the exciter, one panel for the gen- 
erator and one line panel with a 16,500- 
volt lightning arrester and accessories. 

The power house is a concrete-block 
structure, 46 ft. wide by 90 ft. long, and 
is equipped with an overhead traveling 
crane of sufficient capacity to lift the 
heaviest single piece of the turbine unit. 


SMELTERY SUBSTATION AND BLOWERS 


The smeltery substation contains the 
following machines, all of which are 
driven by three-phase, 60-cycle, 550-volt 
induction motors: One duplex blowing 
engine, 34 in. in diameter by 42-in. 
stroke, with an 18-ft. flywheel grooved 
for eighteen 114-in. ropes and driven by 
one 315-h.p. Bullock constant-speed mo- 
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tor, running at 360 r.p.m. This engine 
at 82 r.p.m. has a capacity of 6000 cu.ft. 
of free air per min. at 12 lb. pressure, 
and furnishes air for two stands of 84x 
126-in. converters. 

The blowing engine is fitted with me- 
chanical-inlet Corliss valves and poppet 
discharge, and is regulated by the air 
pressure through floating levers from the 
receiver to the governor, thus controlling 
the cutoff on the Corliss inlet valves. 

There are two Connersville horizontal 
cycloidal blowers, each having a capacity 
of 15,340 cu.ft. of free air per min. at 
40 oz. pressure, and driven by a belt 
from one 175-h.p. Bullock constant-speed 
motor, running at 600 r.p.m. Each blower 
furnishes air for one 44x180-in. furnace. 


PuMPS AND OTHER MACHINERY 


For furnishing air for the relining 
tamping machine, there is one single- 
cylinder class B Ingersoll-Sergeant air 
compressor, 1414 in. in diameter by 18-in. 
stroke. This machine is driven by a belt 
from one 75-h.p. constant-speed Bullock 


fale 
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constant-speed motor running 720 r.p.m. 
One of these motor-generator sets is a 
spare. 

The above motors are all controlled by 
oil potential starters, and the switchboard 
equipment consists of one combination 
transformer and line panel, three feeder 
panels for control of motors, two direct- 
current generator panels with all acces- 
sories and one 15,000-volt lightning ar- 
rester. 


FURNACES AND CONVERTERS 


For smelting this copper-nickel ore 
there are two 44x180-in. rectangular 
blast furnaces. Each furnace is made up 
of three lower side jackets and two up- 
per side jackets on each side of the fur- 
nace. There are 32 four-inch tuyeres. The 
The matte from each furnace runs contin- 
ously into 9x4-ft. round settlers. 

The converter equipment consists of 
two stands and six shells of Allis-Chalm- 
ers improved 84x126-in. electrically op- 
erated copper converters, operated from 
a pulpit by individual controllers and 


—— 
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TURBINE AND EXCITER IN POWER HOUSE OF MOND NICKEL COMPANY 


motor, and the compressor is controlled 
from the pressure side by an automatic 
regulator, which cuts out the admission 
on the inlet side of the machine when 
the pressure runs over 100 pounds. 

For granulating the continuous flow of 
slag from the furnace settlers, there are 
two 8-in. four-stage Worthington high- 
pressure turbine pumps, built by the 
John McDougall Caledonian Iron Works 
Company and having a capacity of 1500 
gal. water per min., when operating 
against a 500-ft. head. Each pump is di- 
rect connected to one 300-h.p. constant- 
speed Bullock motor, running at 1200 
revolutions per minute. 

The current for operating crane, con- 
verter stands, tramway, mortar mills, 
crusher and machine shops, also lighting 
throughout the plant, is generated by one 
100-kw. direct-current, 250-volt genera- 
tor, direct connected to one 150-h.p. con- 
stant-speed motor running 900 r.p.m., and 
one 150-kw. direct-current, 250-volt gen- 
erator, direct connected to one 225-h.p. 


air valves. The air is delivered to each 
converter stand by a 10-in. standpipe, 
which carries a universal air connection 
that permits quick and secure connec- 
tion to the shells. The converter shells 
and 5-ton cast-steel ladles are handled 
by one Whiting 30-ton traveling crane 
with auxiliary hoist. 

The lining for the converter shells is 
prepared by a 10x7-in. Blake crusher and 
two 6-ft. mortar mills direct connected 
to 30-h.p. direct-current motors. The 
80 per cent. matte from the converters 
is crushed in a 10x7-in. Blake crusher. 


MACHINE SHOP 


This plant has an excellent equipment 
for handling repair work, the arrange- 
ment of which was carefully planned by 
the master mechanic, John Gregg. The 
machine shop contains one 36-in. lathe 
with a 30-ft. bed, one 22-in. lathe with 
an 18-ft. bed, one 14-in. with an 8-ft. 
bed, one 24-in. shaper, one 4-ft. radial 
drill press, one 20-in. stationary drill 
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press, one 30x30-in. bed planer 10 ft. 
long, one bolt machine and one double- 
ended emery wheel. 

The building is also arranged on one 
end for housing the locomotives, and con- 
tains a working pit. The machine tools 
are driven through line shafting by a 20- 
h.p., 250-volt, direct-current Bullock mo- 
tor. For handling the cars in the yards 
there is one standard-gage, 17-ton, and 
one 32-ton locomotive. 


MiNE EQUIPMENT 


Both the Victoria and Garson mine 
have similar equipment. The Victoria 
receives current from the smeltery sub- 
station at 15,000 volts and steps down to 
600 volts by three 200-kw., oil-insulated, 
water-cooled transformers. 

For hoisting ore from the mine there is 
one Bullock double-drum hoist, each 
drum being 6 ft. in diameter by 5 ft. 
face. The drums are operated by a 250- 
h.p., variable-speed induction motor 
which runs at 570 r.p.m. This hoisting 
unit is designed to operate a balance load 
of 1%4 tons of ore from a depth of 2000 
ft. at a speed of 1000 ft. per min., or 
to handle an unbalanced load of 1% tons 
of ore plus the skip and cage, weighing 
1200 Ib. each. 

The friction clutches and band brakes 
are operated by hand levers placed in a 
quadrant on the operator’s stand. All 
gears are made of cast steel with cut 
teeth. The main bedplate carries the 
drums and pinion shaft, and one end is 
extended for supporting the motor. The 
air for the drills in the mine is fur- 
nished by one 20x18x24-in. Rand com- 
pressor, driven by a belt from one 300- 
h.p. constant-speed motor making 490 
r.p.m. Twelve 3'%-in. drills are now 
working at this mine. 

The Garson mine receives current at 
22,000 volts and steps down to 600 volts 
with three 125-kw. transformers, and op- 
erates practically the same equipment as 
outlined above. 


HEAP ROASTING 


The ore from the Victoria mine is 
hoisted in cars from the 1000-ft. level 
to the top of the bins, where it is sorted, 
crushed and loaded into tram buckets 
which convey it direct to bins in the 
smeltery building or to the roasting yard, 
one mile from the smeltery. 

The ore from the Garson mine is 
hoisted in cars from the 600-ft. level to 
the top of the bins where it is sorted, 
crushed and dumped into bins for load- 
ing into 50-ton hopper-bottom dump cars 
that are hauled over the Canadian North- 
ern and Canadian Pacific to the smeltery, 
where part is dumped into bins for ele- 
vating to the charging-floor bins by in- 
cline and hoist. The balance is dumped 
into tramway-loading bins, and thence 
conveyed to roasting yard. 

About 60 per cent. of all ore goes to 
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the roasting yard and contains about 20 
per cent. of sulphur, which is reduced 
to about 10 per cent. by roasting in 
heaps. The heaps are 40 ft. wide by 
110 ft. long and contain 2500 tons to 
the heap. The roast at each heap is 
started by 80 cords of wood, and contin- 
ues to burn from 3 to 4 months—in many 
cases 5 months: From eight to nine 
heaps are continually burning. 


TRAMWAY HAs Many DUuTIES 


The tramway is of the Bleichert con- 
struction, using buckets with a capacity 
of 800 lb. It is nearly 2%% miles long, 
with a difference of 160 ft. in elevation 
between the Victoria mine and the smel- 
tery. Owing to the many duties it has 
to perform, the tramway requires a mo- 
tor on the lower end. It carries the ore 
from the Victoria mine down grade to 
the roast yard and smeltery; the Gar- 
son ore from the smeltery up to the 
roast yard; returns all ore from the roast 
yards down to the smeltery; and carries 
great quantities of other material from 
the smeltery to the mine. 

The green ore arriving at the roast 
yard is dumped into push cars running 
on temporary trestles that extend over 
the heaps. After burning, the ore is shov- 
eled by laborers into 134-ton ore cars 
that are drawn by horses to an incline 
where a gasolene hoist elevates and 
dumps the cars into the tram-loading 
bins. 

The ore at the smeltery is all stored 
in bins on a level with the feed floor, 
arranged so that hand buggies can run 
under the gates and spouts. The ore, 
flux and scrap are all delivered to the 
furnaces in buggies or barrows. 


GRANULATION OF SLAG 


The 44x180-in. furnaces flow contin- 
ually into settlers, and the slag overflow 
from the settlers is granulated by a high- 
pressure stream of water through a 1%- 
in. nozzle. The granulated slag is car- 
ried in 5-in. manganese-steel pipes to 
the slag dump, about 500 ft. from the 
furnaces. The granulating of the slag 
at present requires about 1000 gal. of 
water per min. and 170 h.p. to take away 
the slag from one furnace. 


CONVERTER LINING AND AIR 
CONSUMPTION 


Each settler is tapped about 40 times 
in 24 hours, the matte being handled in 
four converter shells; that is at the rate 
of 10 taps to each shell on a stand, the 
linings lasting about eight hours. This 
leaves two shells for relining and dry- 
ing. The two stands, when blowing, re- 
quire nearly 6000 cu.ft. of air at 12 Ib. 
pressure. These figures apply when only 
one furnace is running, as one furnace 
is kept in reserve. At this rate, 350 to 
380 tons of ore per day are being smelted 
in one furnace, or a total of nearly 520 
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tons of charge per furnace, which in- 
cludes about 12 per cent. of coke. This 
520 tons includes the skulls from ladles, 
scrap from converter floor, etc. 

A great saving has been accomplished 
at this plant by skimming the converters 
into ladles, then pouring this back into 
the settlers. The old practice, before re- 
designing the plant, was to skim the con- 
verters into slag cars, allow them to 
cool, then break and return them to the 
furnace. Thus it was necessary to re- 
melt about 30 per cent. of the charge, 
whereas with the later practice this has 
been reduced to less than 10 per cent. 
For relining converter shells about 25 
to 30 tons of silica and 12 tons of clay 
are used per 24 hours. 


FURNACE CAPACITY DOUBLED 


The new blast furnace requires 16,000 
cu.ft. of free air per min. at 40 oz. pres- 
sure. By adding 5 ft. to the length 
of the furnace and superstructure above 
the charging floor, and carrying the 
burden in the furnace at the charging- 
floor level with the air pressure in- 
creased from 28 to 40 oz., practically 
double the amount of ore is smelted in 
a 44x180-in. furnace as in the 44x120-in. 
furnace; and far better results are se- 
cured. 

The matte in the furnace contains 25 
to 30 per cent. copper and is blown to 
about 82 per cent. in the converters, 
poured into matte pans, allowed to cool, 
then broken by sledges, fed into crushers 
and reduced to 3-in. and finer, in which 
condition it is shipped to Europe for re- 
fining. 

The work of reconstructing and chang- 
ing the entire plant was under the direc- 
tion of the local manager, C. V. Corless. 
Allis-Chalmers Bullock, Ltd., of Montre- 
al, designed and installed the hydro- 
electric power plant and complete electric 
equipment and recently received a con- 
tract to duplicate the hydroelectric plant. 
The smelting and converting equipment 
was furnished and installed by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, under 
the supervision of G. B. Shipley and W. 
A. Rockliff. 


Lead Ore in the Bearpaw 
Mountains, Mont. 





The U. S. Geological Survey has pub- 
lished a report’ on the lead field of the 
Bearpaw mountains in Montana. Early 
prospecting was carried on in this region, 
but the present deposit of argentiferous 
galena, near Lloyd, was not discovered 
until 1888. However, no ore has yet 
been produced. The ore contains a little 
gold, 40 to 50 oz. of silver per ton, and 
50 to 60 per cent. of lead. It is easily 
crushed and concentrated. More thor- 
ough prospecting in this region may be 
profitable. 


1Bull. 430-C, U. S. Geol. Survey. 
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A New Arizona-Sonora Railroad 


The Arizona, Mexico & Gulf of Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company, is now sur- 
veying a line from a point on the Arizona 
Southern Railroad Company—the rail- 
road owned’ by the Imperial Copper Com- 
pany running from Redrock on the South- 
ern Pacific line to the mines at Silver- 
bell—to Port Lobos, Gulf of California, 
and possibly with a branch line to Tuc- 
son. Thirty-three kilometers of this road 
have already been located and preliminary 
survey made to Caborca, Sonora, Mexico, 
a distance of approximately 57 miles from 
Port Lobos. Contracts will be let at 
once for the construction of a pier 
at Port Lobos under such conditions that 
sea-going vessels up to 30 ft. draft can 
come alongside the pier and unload di- 
rectly to the railroad cars. The road will 
form a natural and short outlet to deep 
water for a number of the largest cop- 
per-producing districts in Arizona. 

The road will also have great commercial 
value to Tucson and Phoenix, and natural- 
ly will greatly reduce freight costs for 
the outgoing and incoming traffic of the 
mining properties and the entire country 
which it will serve. Construction of the 
pier should begin within the next 60 to 
90 days and construction of the railroad 
within the next 90 to 120 days. 


MINING INDUSTRY ALONG THE ROUTE 


The first mines encountered are in the 
Santa Rosa mountains, 15 miles from Sil- 
verbell. The principal ores are copper, 
gold and silver. The next mines are the 
Day property in Quijotoa range, 55 miles 
from Silverbell. Mr. Day recently formed 
a company to develop the mines in what 
is known as Horseshoe basin. This ba- 
sin first came into prominence by the 
large amount of placer gold it has 
produced. Another property in this vicin- 
ity is known as the Weldon mine, which 
is idle at present. The Weldon mill has 
been leased to the Wayne Development 
Company, which is opening some gold 
veins in the Cababi range, 20 miles east 
of Weldon. 

This railroad will open the El Plomo 
district, north of Altar. The country rock 
is granite, cut by a number of grano- 
diorite dikes. The mountain ranges are 
broken and detached, and have a north- 
westerly strike. The dikes and ore veins 
have the same strike, the center and west- 
side veins carrying gold and silver with 
some lead. The veins are 3 to 4 ft. wide 
and are said to carry gold and silver to 
the extent of $10 to $20 per ton. In the 
eastern portion of the El Plomo district 
the ore contains more copper. In this 
section the Lake Superior-Sonora Devel- 
opment Company is doing some develop- 
ment work with James Moran, of Altar, as 
superintendent. 


The Illinois Development Company is 
successor to the old El Plomo Company, 
and owns 168 pertenencias. The mine 
contains lead, gold, silver ore, averaging 
$20 to $23 per ton. There is a small 
concentrating plant on the property, and 
the mine is equipped with air drills. There 
are a number of other mines which the 
railroad will help to develop, among 
which may be mentioned the Calera Cop- 


port is well protected from storms or 
rough water. The distance between the 
protecting headlands is from two to three 
miles. - There is a mean tide of 12 ft. The 
beach and bottom of the bay is rather flat, 
and five fathoms of water is reached at 
3000 ft. from the shore. At the high-wa- 
ter mark there is an abrupt rise of about 
10 ft. in the shore line, which continues 
back practically level for a mile or more, 
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per, Provodora, Lista Blanca, and the 
Coveta mines. 


PorT Losos 


Port Lobos, the West Coast port, has 
deep water close to the shore line, and 
the conditions are such that it will be easy 
to build wharves or piers parallel with, 
and 150 or 200 ft. from shore line. This 


thus affording ample room for railroad 
yard and pier approaches. Port Lobos 
bay and the gulf of California abound 
in fish, which should result in making a 
considerable livelihood for the future in- 
habitants of Port Lobos, and possible bus- 
iness for the railroad. The total length of 
the road when completed will be about 
225 miles. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, VOL- 
UME II, 1909. S6. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York. 


RHODESIA CHAMBER OF MINES (INCOR- 
PORATED), FIFTEENTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, FOR THE YEAR 1909. Published 
at Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY IN 1909 AND 
ALASKA COAL AND ITS UTILIZATION. 
By Alfred H. Brooks. U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, Bulletin 442-A, 1910. 
Washington, D. C. 


SuRFACE WATER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1907-8. Part XI. California. 
Prepared under the direction of 
M. O. Leighton by W. B. Clapp and 
W. F. Martin. U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Water-Supply Paper 251, 1910. 
Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NoRTH CAROLINA GE- 
OLOGY, MINERALOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
WITH A List OF Maps. By Francis 
B. Laney and Katherine Hill Wood. 
Bull. No. 18, 1909. North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


GOLD PRODUCTION AND FUTURE PRICES. 

By Harrison H. Brace. $1.50. New 

York: The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This contribution to a great question 
of the day is interesting, although it 
does not throw much light upon its sub- 
ject. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF COAL FIELDS IN COLO- 
RADO AND New MeExIcoO BY THE 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
In 1908. By G. O. Martin, C. W. 
Washburne, M. I. Goldman, G. B. 
Richardson and J. H. Gardner. Bull. 
381-A, Contributions to Economic 
Geology, 1908, Pert III. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


GEOLOGICAL Notes, by G. Henricksen, 
Grondahl & Son, Christiania, Nor- 
way. 

This is published as a supplement and 
also to rectify two former publications 
of the author, entitled: “On the Iron Ore 
Deposits in Sydvaranger, Finmarken, 
Norway and Relative Geological Prob- 
lems” (1902) and “Sundry Geological 
Problems” (1906). 


Tue Pottery CLays oF MississipPil. By 
William N. Logan. Mississippi State 
Geological Survey, Bull. No. 6, 1909, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Contents: Origin and use; chemistry; 
mineralogy; geology; physical proper- 
ties; mining, transportation and storage; 
processes of preparation and manufac- 
ture; clays of the Tuscaloosa formation; 
clays of the Wilcox formation. 
MARYLAND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS, 

VoLuMEs VII AND VIII. W. B. Clark. 
State Geologist, Baltimore, Md. 
Volume VII is a report on the re-survey 
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of the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary, 
part of the Mason and Dixon Line. Vol- 
ume VIII contains the second report on 
State highway construction, and a review 
of Maryland mineral industries, 1896- 
1907, the latter by W. B. Clark and E. B. 
Matthews. 


MINERALOGIE PRATIQUE A L’USAGE DES 
PROSPECTEURS. By J. Obalski. 50c. 
Librairie Beauchemin Limitée, Mon- 
treal. 

This handy little volume written in 
French by the former chief of the Que- 
bec Bureau of Mines is intended as a 
handbook for Canadian prospectors for 
whom English works along these lines 
are not available. In addition to the 
usual geological and mineralogical data, 
there are included brief reviews of the 
important mineral deposits of Quebec 
and Ontario; also a list giving the Eng- 
lish and French equivalents of various 
mining terms. 


SELF-TAUGHT MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
ELEMENTARY MACHINE DESIGN, by 
F. L. Sylvester; WITH ADDITIONS, by 
Erik Oberg. $2. New York: Nor- 
man W. Henley Publishing Company. 
Contents: Instruments and materials; 
definitions of terms used in geometrical 
drawing; geometrical problems; projec- 
tion; working drawings; algebraic form- 
ulas; elements of trigonometry; elements 
of mechanics; first principles of strength 
of materials; cams; sprocket wheels; 
general principles of gearing; calculating 
the dimensions of gears; cone pulleys; 
bolts, studs and screws; couplings and 
clutches; shafts, belts and pulleys; fly- 
wheels for presses, punches, etc.; trains 
of mechanism; quick return motions. 


APPLIED MECHANICS EMBRACING 
STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY OF Ma- 
TERIALS, THEORY AND DESIGN OF 
STRUCTURES, THEORY OF MACHINES 
AND HypRAULICS. By David Allan 
Low. Longmans, Green & Company. 

After giving a preliminary summary 
of the mathematical knowledge useful for 
the study of applied mechanics, and of 
its bibliography, the author treats the 
various subdivisions of the subject, devel- 
oping the necessary equations. The prac- 
tical application of the principles of me- 
chanics to concrete examples is made 
and many useful exercises are given for 
the student. The book is so broad in its 
scope and contains so much detailed in- 
formation that it should be useful to 
mechanical engineers. 


Brazit IN 1909. By J. O. Oakenfull. 
Brazilian Government Commission 
of Propaganda and Economic Ex- 
pansion. 

The book is an interesting but inade- 
quate presentation of the resources and 
possibilities of the Brazilian republic. It 
reviews the social and economic con- 
ditions of that country and presents brief 
and incomplete chapters on the natural 
resources; the chapter on “Geology and 
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Mineralogy” intending to cover the min- 
eral resources of the country is particu- 
larly unsatisfactory owing to the general 
and insufficient character of the informa- 
tion offered. Perhaps this is unavoidable, 
but it would seem that in this day with 
the facilities for investigation that are 
available to all countries that the Bra- 
zilian government should have at least 
taken some measure of its mineral wealth 
and should have available fairly com- 
plete data concerning the possibilities in 
connection with its great resources. The 
publication states that there are 66 Brit- 
ish mining companies owning properties 
in Brazil and that the capital involved 
amounts to £8,000,000. In addition to 
this there is considerable American capi- 
tal engaged in the country, principally in 
exploration enterprises. The opportunities 
for foreign capital to engage in the ex- 
ploitation of the Brazilian mineral de- 
posits are undoubtedly great and it would 
appear that the Government could well 
afford to give encouragement to the for- 
eign capital seeking mining investments 
in South America. The book is one of the 
few publications available on Brazil and 
is interesting and valuable on that ac- 
count. 


CORROSION AND PRESERVATION OF IRON 
AND STEEL, by Allerton S. Cushman 


and Henry A. Gardner. $4. New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 


This important and practical contribu- 
tion to a subject about which there has 
been little written in a competent way is 
the work of men especially prepared to 
treat the subject in all its aspects. Doctor 
Cushman is chemist of the United States 
Department of Agricultural and Mr. 
Gardner is director of the Scientific Sec- 
tion of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Both the 
authors have had extensive scientific ex- 
perience and have back of this also ex- 
haustive practical investigations made 
by them for the Government and for 
private interests. 

The authors hold to the electrolytic 
theory of corrosion and at the same time 
give a clear statement of other theories. 
This part of the book is of great theoreti- 
cal interest and will arouse some discus- 
sion. The subsequent chapters include re- 
liable data as to the value of the various 
paint preparations as preservatives, and a 
discussion of other methods by which the 
rust problem is met. The book is of 
value.to all lines of industry for the prob- 
lem of corrosion is ever present in con- 
nection with machinery and steel build- 
ings. It would have been interesting if 
the authors had added to the book a 
chapter on the treatment and preserva- 
tion and the life of structural iron in 
connection with mining, and some data 
as to the methods and problems involved 
in the handling of the acid water which 
is frequently an important problem in 
connection with mining operations. 
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The demand from consumers generally 
and more especially from the uptodate 
engineers of important power plants, for 
the highest quality as well as a uniform 
sizing and grading of coal, has been 
brought about for the reason that it will 
produce a more even heat and increase 
the boiler capacity. It has been thorough- 
ly tested and is an acknowledged fact 
that better grades of coal evaporate more 
water per pound than unsized coal and 
when the impurities are not removed. 

The consumer looks for that coal in 
which each pound presents a maximum 
of burning surface and yet is not too 
small in size but that the draft of burn- 


Fic. 1. FRONT VIEW OF EMPIRE TIPPLE, SHOWING 
‘ TRESTLING FOR LARRY TRACKS 


ing is kept freely and uniformly open 
between the lumps. This demand for 
uniform sizes and various mixtures of 
uniform sizes in the same and different 
coals has naturally created an effort on 
the part of the mine owner to meetethat 
demand. Some coal operators have only 
in part met the demand and are receiving 
less money for their output than the more 
sagacious operator who has equipped him- 
self with an uptodate coal tipple, thereby 
enabling him to meet every demand of 
the trade, from the less popular “run-of- 
mine,” to the finely graded and blended 
steam coal demanded for Government 
tests. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIPPLE 


In the preparation of this artfcle I will 
deal only with the handling of the coal 
after it comes from the mine and de- 
scribe one of the most modern tipples 
that has ever been installed, located at 
Landgraff on the main line of the Nor- 
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folk & Western Railway and about 10 
miles east of Welch, W. Va., the property 
of the Empire Coal and Coke Company. 
This tipple stands out as a monument 
to the business enterprise of the directors 
of that organization and a credit to the 
engineers of the company whvu furnished 
the buildings and machinery. In the 
valley, stretching along the tracks on the 
side of the tipple are the coke ovens in- 
to which the products of the mines are in 
part diverted, and on the other side of 
the tipple and as part of it are the coal- 
dust bins under which run the coke lar- 
ries on an elevated track for bringing 
the dust over the railway tracks around 


the tipple building to the coke ovens, 
while in the background of the sparse- 
ly-timbered hillside are to be seen trains 
of loaded and empty cars leading down 
to the tipple from the mines nearby and 
up the valley. 


TIPPLE DESIGNED TO MINIMIZE BREAKAGE 


The tipple was designed primarily for 
the economical handling of No. 3 Poca- 
hontas vein coal, which being of a very 
friable nature necessitated precaution be- 
ing taken in every part of the equipment 
to handle the coal as carefully as pos- 
sible so as to minimize the breakage, 
beginning from the time that the coal 
leaves the mines until it is loaded down 
into the railway cars for shipment. 

The majority of the photographs il- 
lustrating this article were made during 
the period of construction before the 
plant was put into full operation; partial 
operation, prior to the completion, being 
necessary due to the fact that the new 
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Modern Methods in a Coal Tipple 


Description of a Modern Tipple Where Uptodate Methods of Treat- 
ment Give an Increase in Value of I6c. per Ton of Coal Produced 


HARRISON 


tipple displaced an old one on the same 
site—the old tipple being torn down as 
the new one took its place. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a full view of the 
tipple situated along the hillside. Figs. 
3 and 4 show the plan and elevation of 
the entire tipple. The unique features 
and mechanical methods of handling are 
hereafter described, beginning with the 
arrival of the coal at the dump-house in 
steel cars. Fig. 2 was taken from the 
east side of the tipple and gives a com- 
prehensive view of this part of the build- 
ing. 

The entire tipple is of steel construc- 
tion covered with noncorroding corru- 


Fic. 2. SHOWING EAST END OF TIPPLE AND RAILWAY CARS 
BEING LOADED READY FOR SHIPMENT 


gated iron. The structure and framework 
are built substantially to carry the enor- 
mous weight. Every detail is carefully 
worked out and built in the most prac- 
tical manner. The entire structure and 
equipment is entirely fireproof with the 
exception of several wooden walkways 
that are placed around the machinery and 
which were built of wood for the reason 
that it is lighter in weight, more economi- 
cal and considered more satisfactory for 
this purpose. 


DUMPING THE COAL FROM THE MINE 


Fig. 5 illustrates an inside view of the 
dump house. The track entering this 
house is situated at approximately the 
same level as the pit mouth and in the 
same position as the tracks at the former 
tipple. This house is also constructed 
of steel, being 24 ft. long by 19 ft. 
wide and of ample room to allow the 
placing of two Phillips automatic cross- 
over dumps. It is here where the coal 
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is deliverea from the mine cars and dis- 
charged into the receiving hopper placed 
directly underneath it and illustrated in 
Fig. 8. This receiving hopper has a 


capacity of 10 tons and is equipped with 
an automatic plate-feeding device inde- 
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of coal discharged to the conveyer may 
be varied. 


CONVEYER FROM Dump House TO SCREENS 


Fig. 9 shows the coal being discharged 
from the hopper to the conveyer and 
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carrying flights 12 in. by 5 ft. wide, 
spaced 3 ft. apart. The trough through 
which this scraper conveyer pushes the 
coal consists of 3%-in. flanged steel sup- 
ported by the floor system of the scraper 
line. The rollers for the chain on the 
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Fic. 4. ELEVATION OF TIPPLE, SHOWING ELEVATORS, CHUTES AND SCREENS 





pendently driven by a 10-h.p. motor. The 
latter is fully protected and inclosed in 
the pit directly underneath the hopper. 
This feeder is equipped with complete 
but simple mechanism enabling a vari- 
able length of travel so that the amount 


part of the conveyer line which is 129 
ft. long inclined downward at a pitch of 
4% deg., extending from the dump house 
to the screens. This conveyer is termed 


a scraper conveyer, being constructed with 
two strands of steel-thimble roller chain 


carrying strands are supported on steel- 

bearing strips riveted at the top of the 
trough. On the returning strand this 
rests on “T” rails which are carried on 
the framework of the steel structure. 
Corrugated iron is used in the outside 
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construction of this conveyer-line house. 
Walkways are also provided on both 
sides of this conveyer. 

Fig. 6 shows the long line of this con- 
veyer; also the. return chain on the top. 
The automatic-oiling device may be 
noticed in this photograph on the top 
strand thoroughly lubricating the pins of 
the chains. The head end or discharge 
part of this conveyer extends to the 
screen house. 

Fig. 10 shows the end of this scraper 
line with returning strands as well as the 
speed-changing gears. This part of the 
tipple is termed the steel tower and is 
constructed to form a machinery house 
of ample size to allow the driving mech- 
anism of the conveyer. Ample room is 


Fic. 5. INTERIOR ViEw OF DuMP HOUSE WITH LOADED CAR 
READY TO BE DISCHARGED INTO STEEL HOPPER 


provided to allow any of the shafts or 
gears of the conveyer to be removed 
without disturbing the main structure. 
Chain blocks are provided to remove, 
when necessary, any of the frames of 
the motors or armatures. 


SCREENING AND SEPARATING THE COAL 


The coal is passed along from the 
scraper conveyers to the shaking screens; 
the arrangement of same will be noticed 
in the sectional drawing. There are four 
separate shaking screens, three of which 
are placed end to end forming a con- 
tinuous line passing the coal along to 
the lump-picking tables. The fourth 
screen is placed under the second and 
third of the above-mentioned three shak- 
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ing screens. The arrangement of these 
shaking screens is shown in Fig. 7. 
The first one of these screens, or 
where the coal is discharged by the 
conveyer line, is 8 ft. wide by 34 ft. long 
with 26-ft. length of Jeffrey cross-patent 
flange-lipped screens. After the coal 
passes over this screen, all the slack and 
fine coal is removed, allowing the lump 
coal to pass on to the lump-picking table, 
the slack falling directly to the slack-stor- 
age bin shown in the sectional drawing, 
Fig. 4. The second screen is 8 ft. wide 
and 17 ft. long and has 14 ft. length of 
perforations for separating egg coal. Both 
the first and second screens are fitted 
with veils for handling ‘“‘run-of-mine” 
coal when the slack is not to be removed. 


The third screen is constructed as a 
shaking chute transferring the lump coal 
from the second screen to the picking 
table. The fourth screen handles the 
coal dropping from the second screen 
and is constructed to combine screening 
as well as acting as a shaking chute. 
This screen makes nut coal which passes 
to a revolving screen as shown in Fig. 12. 
From this revolving screen the nut coal 
chutes to the nut picking table as shown 
in Fig. 11. The latter photograph was 
taken at a time when this picking table 
was nearly empty. 

The power for these shaking screens is 
furnished by a 75-h.p. motor located on 
a platform below the first screen and 
transmitted to two eccentric shafts 
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through belts. Each eccentric shaft 
drives a pair of shaking screens through 
wooden connecting rods. These screens 
are suspended in a separate building so 
arranged that the pitch of the individual 
screens can be varied from 12 to 18 deg., 
should it become necessary on account 
of a change in the character of the coal. 
No change, however, has been necessary 
in the adjustment of these screens since 
they were put in place nearly a year ago. 
The angles at which they were installed 
were determined by experimenting on 
this particular grade of coal. The ad- 
justment of the angles of the screens is 
obtained by having the upper ends of 
hangers mounted in bearings, the latter 
being adjustable vertically. 


Fic. 6. View OF SCRAPER-CONVEYER LINE, SHOWING 
THE RETURN CHAIN AT TOP 


THE SCREEN House 


The screen house is built especially 
strong to withstand the constant vibra- 
tion of the shaking screens, being con- 
structed entirely of steel and occupying 
a separate building from the rest of the 
tipple. The supports consist of struct- 
ural-steel trusses and rest in front of 
the tipple. The framework of this screen 
building extends through the main bund- 
ing and does not come in contact with 
any portion of the main building. This 
method of construction was adopted for 
the reason that the vibration of the 
screens is confined only to the frames 
from which the shakers are suspended 
and will not affect any other part of the 
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tipple. “The coal passes over these 
screens readily, effecting as perfect a 
grading and sizing of the coal as is de- 
sired, the fall being gradual, reducing the 
breakage to a minimum. By careful ob- 
servation the breakage is considered 
much less than in any other gravity hand- 
ling and screening methods that are be- 
ing used, although this method is de- 
signed to allow coal to continue at an 
absolutely constant rate. 
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charged from the screens, it continues 
along on these picking tables directly to 
the loading booms. The average picking 
length of these tables reaches 36 ft., al- 
lowing the pickers to work on both sides, 
separating the bone and slate, conven- 
iently passing the latter to the floor over 
the refuse conveyers. During the inter- 
mission of loading due to the lack of con- 
tinuity in the supply of coal to the shak- 
ers, the faulty coal is trimmed and the 
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the car; the boom is mounted on a pivot 
at one of its ends in the picking house 
and has its other end supported by an 
electric hoist. In addition to the weight 


of this boom, consisting of steel frame- 
work and moving parts, it is also bal- 
anced by counterweights placed outside- 
of the picking house shown in Fig. 2, and 
so arranged that the hoist need carry but 
a small portion of the weight of the coal 
which is on the boom when loaded. 








Fic. 7. SHOWING END OF SHAKER SCREENS WHERE THEY Dis- 
CHARGE TO THE PICKING TABLES 


Fic. 9. SHOWS THE COAL ISSUING FROM HOPPER 


TO SCRAPER CONVEYER 


Ecc, Lump AND Nut PICKING TABLES 


The various grades of coal pass from 
the screens directly to the three picking 
tables called egg, lump and nut respec- 
tively. These picking tables are con- 
structed as metal apron conveyers con- 
sisting of double-beaded flights mounted 
on two strands of chain operating at 2 
speed of from 25 to 50 ft. per min. as de- 
sired. These picking tables are located 
at an average hight of 24 ft. above the 
railroad track, and as the coal is dis- 


refuse taken away by the conveyers for 
this purpose while the cleaned coal is 
passed along on the tables on the next 
run. Both the egg and lump picking 
tables are provided with adjustable load- 
ing booms which can be raised and low- 


ered in the car. 


LoapING Lump AND Ecc wiTH ADJUSTA- 
BLE LoADING Boom 


Fig. 13 shows the method of construc- 
tion of the end of this boom. The con- 
veyer discharges the coal directly to 





Fic. 8. INTERIOR OF Dump House, SHOWING STEEL CRUSHER 
FEEDER AND DUMP HOPPER 





Fic. 10. View oF RETURN CHAIN, ALSO SPEED- 
CHANGING GEARS ON CONVEYER 


The main utility of this loading boom 
reduces the breakage to the minimum 
when the coal drops to the car. The 
booms are adjustable and when begin- 
ning to fill an empty car, they may be 
placed very close to the bottom of the 
car and gradually raised when the car 
fills; in fact, the boom is so arranged that 
it barely clears the coal at all times while 
loading. 

The usual method adopted for loading 
a train of cars quickly may be described 
as follows: When the cone of coal is es- 
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tablished in one end of the car, the car 
is moved forward as it fills up. In this 
way, the level of the boom remains con- 
stant although the boom rises or falls as 
is necessary. Fig. 16 shows an inside 
view of the tipple with the lump picking 
table on the right and the egg picking 
table on the left, discharging into cars. 

The nut picking table is operated sim- 
ilarly to the two lump and egg picking 
tables just described with the exception 
that it is not provided with a lowering 
boom, the nut and slack coal being load- 
ed through ordinary spouts as the break- 
age in loading these sizes is small. 


DiSPOSITION OF REFUSE 


The refuse conveyers are run parallel 
to and between the’ picking tables but 


Fic. 11. SHOWING A VIEW OF THE NuT PICKING TABLE. PHOTO- 
GRAPH TAKEN WHEN TABLE WAS NEARLY EMPTY 


convey in the opposite direction to them. 
The customary method is to allow the 
conveyer to be filled up for a space im- 
mediately under the picking table and 
when the refuse piles up, the conveyer 
is moved ahead far enough to allow new 
space for additional refuse. 


The refuse conveyers are constructed . 


similarly to the conveyers used on the 
main picking tables, and are of double- 
beaded steel apron type, discharging 
refuse into a steel refuse bin located 
above one of the railway tracks where this 
refuse may be loaded on cars by means of 
chutes and delivered to the refuse dumps. 
These conveyers are driven by an electric 
motor located at the top of the larry bin. 
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HANDLING THE SLACK COAL 


The slack which issues from the first 
shaking screen, as previously stated, is 
delivered to the 200-ton slack-storage 
bin. There are two systems of conveying 
the slack from this storage tank. Most 
of the slack is transferred by a scraper 
conveyer to the pulverizer house under- 
neath it, where the slack passes through 
a 36x42-in. Jeffrey swing-hammer pul- 
verizer and is reduced to uniform fine- 
ness for coking and deposited by a 90-ft. 
bucket elevator into a 25-ft. diameter cyl- 
indrical stéel larry bin, shown at the 
west end: of the tipple. From the larry 
bin the pulverized coal is discharged di- 
rectly into’ ;the larries, which run on a 
circular steel trestle, feeding two benches 


of beehive coke ovens, which are placed 
on the east end of the tipple and may be 
noted in Fig. 2. All the bins are con- 
structed of steel plate and are protected 
on their inner surface with a 3-in. layer 
of Portland-cement plaster applied on 
expanded metal lathe fastened to studs 
which are attached to the main shell of 
the tanks. 

A rubber belt conveyer is also used for 
handling this slack direct from the slack 
bin. Fig. 14 shows this rubber belt con- 
veyer 32 in. wide, delivering the slack 
to the cross conveyer, which runs across 
the entire picking house immediately over 
the delivering end of the loading booms 
and allowing the slack to be mixed with 
the other grades of coal when necessary. 
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Mixinc COoAL 


The mixing conveyer, running across 
the entire picking house and receiving 
coal from any of the picking tables, may 
be seen in Fig. 15. It consists of a 
double line of twin scraper conveyers 
attached to two strands of chain, making, 
in fact, two conveyers side by side, run- 
ning at the same speed and having a 
common set of drive and tail sprockets. 
By means of this cross conveyer, or as 
it is commonly termed, the mixing con- 
veyer, the three sizes of coal, egg, nut or 
slack, can be mixed in any proportions 
with each other or with lump coal and can 
be discharged on either of the first two 
loading tracks with lowering booms. 


Fic. 12. REVOLVING SCREEN HANDLING THE FINE COAL. NuT 
CoAL DISCHARGING FROM CHUTE TO NUT PICKING TABLE 


THE LOWERING Booms 

In addition to this conveying system, 
the lowering booms are so arranged that 
they may be discharged into the above 
mentioned cross conveyer, which in turn 
is also arranged so that it may be dis- 
charged back to the other loading boom. 
The discharge chutes for the cross con- 
veyer and the loading booms are so con- 
nected that the chutes and the booms 
rise and fall in unison, delivering coal 
in exactly the same place when loading 
the cars. Furthermore, by various ar- 
rangements of the cross conveyer, any 
kind of coal desired can be dumped into 
the local service or wagon bin which is 
located at the end of the cross conveyer. 
from which coal is drawn for domestic 
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purposes to supply the local trade in the 
town, 

The conveyer line, pulverizer and ele- 
vator are each designed for a capacity 
of 100 tons of slack coal per hour and 
each unit is driven by an independent 
motor. The motors for the scraper and 
pulvérizer are located in a motor house 
.immediately alongside the pulverizer 
house. 


Fic. 13. END OF LUMP PICKING TABLE WHICH Is 
TERMED ADJUSTABLE LOADING Boom : 
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located on the bridge which crosses the 
picking house just in front of the hinged 
joint of the loading boom. This operator 
has before him the controllers for rais- 
ing and lowering the booms and the 
clutches for operating the picking tables 
on the booms. On each side of his stand, 
the operator has a distributing panel con- 
sisting of a switchboard on which are 
located the switch controllers, fuses and 
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scraper line, also stop the dump, which 
prevents the feeder filling the pit at the 
tail of the scraper line and prevents any 
mishap which might occur if the scraper 
line were stopped while dumping con- 
tinued. 

The following units are controlled by 
the operator on the bridge; the feeder, 
the scraper conveyer, shaking and re- 
volving screens, conveying picking tables, 





Fic. 14. JEFFREY RUBBER-BELT CONVEYER CARRYING 
SLACK COAL FROM SLACK BIN 





Fic. 15. ANOTHER END OF PICKING HOUSE, SHOWING 
Cross CONVEYERS USED FOR MIXING COAL 


The motor for driving the slack ele- 
vator is located in the house on top of 
the larry bin. The motor house on the 
lower level is separated from the pul- 
verizer house by an air-tight partition 
which prevents the dust coming in con- 
tact with the motor and also prevents an 
explosion of dust from the pulverizer. 

The entire mechanical operation of the 
tipple is controlled by a single operator 
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lights which enable him to start or stop 
any motor in the tipple and to see what 
lines are alive or dead. 

The motors driving the reciprocating 
feeder in the dump house and the first 
scraper line, are so connected with each 
other that the man at the dump can, if 
occasion requires, stop the scraper line 
by opening a knife switch, or the operator 
at the tipple can, by shutting down the 


INTERIOR VIEW OF PICKING House. LUMP PICKING 
TABLE IN FOREGROUND. EGG TABLE FURTHER IN DISTANCE 


the loading booms, the cross conveyer or 
mixing conveyer, and the rubber-belt con- 
veyer. The refuse conveyers are con- 
trolled from the picking floor immediately 
behind the bridge. The conveyer under 
the slack tank and the elevator to the 
larry bin from the pulverizer form an in- 
dependent unit from the other part of the 
tipple and are not necessarily charged in 
conjunction with the loading of cars, but 
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are directly operated from the motor 
house; the latter also containing motors 
for driving the pulverizer and the scrap- 
er conveyer from the dump house. 

The automatic feeder and conveying 
line from the dump house as well as the 
picking tables, the refuse conveyer, the 
mixing conveyer and rubber-belt con- 
veyer, are all provided with two-speed 
sliding-gear sets with clutch levers so 
arranged that they can be operated at 
only half speed when necessary. After 
actually testing this system, it has been 
found that the above equipment will 
handle 350 tons per hour at the slow 
speed, or nearly double that capacity with 
the high speed. The screens are also de- 
signed to handle 750 tons per hour, which 
has been accomplished after carefully 
testing these screens when running at 92 
revolutions of the eccentric shafts per 
minute. 


THE LIGHTING OF THE TIPPLE Is 
EXCELLENT 


In addition to the mechanical equip- 
ment described herein, every convenience 
is afforded the operator as well as the 
pickers and attendants. Numerous win- 
dows are supplied and the lighting is very 
ample in the picking house; a number of 
skylights are placed directly over the 
picking tables. 

The design and construction of the en- 
tire system, including the steel buildings, 
was executed by the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company, and I am indebted to its 
engineering corps for the photographs 
and information. 

The entire tipple spans four railroad 
tracks, in fact, the four tracks are often 
used for loading at the same time. The 
net increase on the value of one ton of 
coal averages between 16c. and 20c., al- 
though this may be increased as the out- 
put increases. 


The Production of Coal in Wash- 
ington during 1909 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


During the yeaf 1909, there were 48 
mines producing coal in the State of 
Washington. The total production 
amounted to 3,261,227 tons. The mines of 
the Northwestern Improvement Company, 
at Roslyn, continued to produce the 
greatest tonnage of coal. Only three 
companies produced coke, and the total 
coke output during the year amounted 
to 42,335 tons. The mines operated a 
total of 272 days during the year. The 
total number of inside employees was 
4420, while 1305 men were employed on 
the surface. Fatal accidents amounted 
to 39, while 136 miners were injured. 
The year’s fatalities left 22 widows and 
61 orphans. Seven mines were idle 
during the year. 
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Syrian Phosphate Deposits 


United States Vice-Consul General 
Lucien Memminger says that there is 
much interest in the proposed conces- 
sion of phosphate lands in Syria, which 
is now before the Turkish Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The phosphate deposits must, in order 
to be exploited, be connected by a branch 
line of 25 miles with Annam, on the 
Hedjaz line, while at the same time a 
harbor must be constructed at Caiffa. 
The cost of these works is estimated at 
$2,500,000, which the concessionaires 
undertake to advance to the Government 
at 3% per cent. interest. The loan is 
repayable in 40 years, which is the dura- 
tion of the concession. The concession 
holders will pay the Government $2.20 
on each ton of mineral transported, and 
undertake to transport annually at least 
100,000 tons. This will bring in $220,- 
000 annually to the Government, out of 
which, after deducting the sum necessary 
for the payment of the interest and the 
redemption of the loan, the latter will 
have a surplus. The concessionaires will 
also have to pay proportional taxes in 
accordance with the mining regulations, 
and they undertake to supply the native 
farmers with all the superphosphate they 
require at cost price. The building of 
the harbor will entail the reclamation of 
500,000 sq.yd. of land, half of which will 
be used for the erection of the necessary 
buildings, the other half belonging to the 
Government. On the expiration of the 
concession the deposits, the railway line, 
and the harbor will become the property 
of the State. 


Paint Ores in Eastern Pennsylvania 


Large deposits of ocher and of iron 
carbonate adapted to paint making are 
found in eastern Pennsylvania in Berks, 
Lehigh and Carbon counties. Recent re- 
ports’ of the U. S. Geological Survey 
sketch the geology of the region in which 
the deposits are found, state the rela- 
tion, character and probable origin of the 
beds, and describe the mining operations. 


AN OCHER AREA 


A belt of ocher extending from Read- 
ing to Allentown, a distance of 36 miles, 
is composed principally of limonite and 
occurs in irregular masses in clay. Ow- 
ing to the fluctuating demand, most of the 
deposits are worked only when the mar- 
ket price is high. 


A BELT OF PAINT ORE 


Beds of “paint ore” and iron carbonate 
containing 33 per cent. of metallic iron 
are found in southern Carbon county in 
an east-west strip that ranges in width 


1Bull. 430-6 U. S. Geol. Surv. 
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from one-half to two miles and is about 
20 miles long. The ore occurs in a 2-ft. 
bed and lies between a cement rock and 
a clay bed. The paint made from it is 
free from grit, is durable and requires no 
dryer. It is mixed with boiled linseed oil 
and used for painting ships, railroad cars, 
tin roofs and other metal surfaces, and 
also as a filler for oilcloth and linoleum. 


The 


Caucasian Manganese 
Industry 


There has lately been much comment 
in the Russian press regarding the men- 
ace to the Caucasian manganese industry 
growing from Indian and Brazilian com- 
petition and defective business methods 
in Caucasia itself. A correspondent to 
the Mining Journal gives some data on 
the cost of transportation in the three 
countries that sheds light upon the Cau- 
casian situation. 


PRODUCTION Costs 


It is estimated that the cost of produc- 
ing Caucasian manganese is 0.064c. per 
Ib. and of delivering to the railway, 0.043c. 
per lb. Transportation over the narrow- 
gage Chiaturia branch line to the Cauca- 
sian trunk railway, for a distance of 25.2 
miles, costs 0.079c. per lb. and from 
Sharopon to the port of Poti 0.023c. per 
Ib., for 9114 miles. Loading and trans- 
fer charges are 0.018c. per lb.; port and 
other expenses, 0.032c. per pound. 

The freight charges (not including port 
charges) on Caucasian manganese are 
thus 0.12c. per Ib. or 0.00113c. per pound- 
mile. This must be compared with a 
freight rate of 0.000214c. per pound-mile 
in India and of 0.000197c. per pound- 
mile in Brazil. The Indian ore is carried 
for 491.5 miles at a total cost of 0.105c. 
per lb.; the Brazilian 348 miles for 
0.068c. per Ib, The freight charge is 
therefore seen to be less on both the 
Brazilian and Indian materials than on 
the Caucasian, although the latter is 
only transported 21.6 per cent. as far as 
the Indian output and 30.6 per cent. the 
distance of that from Brazil. 


TRANSPORTING CHARGES HIGH 


It is hoped to alleviate conditions in 
the Caucasian industry, either bygreduc- 
ing rates on the Chiaturia branch line 
or by converting the ore into ferroman- 
ganese for export. 

Fuel for this can now be obtained 
in Kutais, and the government’s aid is 
expected in exploiting the Tkvartchelsky | 
coal mines and connecting them to Poti. 
It is figured that with normal freight con- 
ditions the cost of 80 per cent. ferroman- 
ganese in London would be 1.142c. per 
Ib. The price of English ferromangan- 
ese averages about 1.43c. per Ib., thus 
leaving a fair margin for profit for the 
Caucasian production. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





There will shortly be a vacancy in a 
junior position on the editorial staff of the 
JourNAL. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to the editor. 


M, L. Requa, of San Francisco, has 
been in New York this week. 
Alexander P. Rogers, of New York, is 


in Siberia on professional work until 
autumn, 


Karl Brill, of New York, lately ex- 
amined the Fife mine, Boundary dis- 
trict, British Columbia. 

John G. Worth will leave New York, 
Aug. 20, on a professional trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, California and Mex- 
ico. 

Quincy A. Shaw, president of the Calu- 
met & Hecla and subsidary properties, is 
- at the mines on a periodical visit of in- 
spection. 


R. G. McConnell, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, is doing field work in 
the Portland Canal district in British 
Columbia. 


C. A. Wettengel, mechanical engineer 
for the American Zinc, Lead and Smelt- 
ing Company, Caney, Kan., has returned 
from a European trip. 

J. B. Tyrrell, mining engineer, Toronto, 
Can.; has left for a short visit to London, 
where his address will be care of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Club. 


Frank Cochrane, Minister of Mines for 
Ontario, has returned from a three-weeks 
trip, embracing the principal mining dis- 
tricts in northwestern Ontario. 

James MacNaughton, general manager 
of the Calumet & Hecla and subsidiary 
companies, is at Boston to attend the 
annual meeting of the various companies. 


A. Bailey has resigned his position 
as manager of the Wettlaufer mine, South 
Lorrain, his place being taken by E. Wett- 
laufer, a brother of the president of the 
company. 

A. C. Spencer, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, has been in Ely, Nev., for about 
six weeks working on the geology of the 
Ely district. He will return to Washing- 
ton this month. 


J. de Perpigna has been appointed as- 
sistant to A. Fournier, manager for the 
West Kootenay Mining Corporation, Ltd., 
having lately arrived at Kaslo, B. C., 
from Paris, France. 


Capt. J. C. Besley, of Hermosillo, 
Mex., is visiting in New York and vicinity 
for a few yeeks. He will sail about Sept. 


1 to examine gold and silver properties in 

Russia for an English syndicate. 
Howland Bancroft, of the U. S. Geo- 

logical Survey, is in Denver, after having 
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completed a reconaissance survey of the 
ore deposits of northeastern Washington. 
He will remain in Denver until Sept. 15. 

Frank H. Crockard, of Birmingham, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, is making a two weeks’ trip 
through the Great Lakes and Mesabi iron 
ranges. 


R. H. Channing, Jr., has returned from 
a two months’ trip to California, where 
he has been investigating the oil busi- 
ness for Eastern interests. He has ac- 
cepted the position of consulting engineer 
for the Utah Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany. 

William C. ‘ ‘tland, for the last 
three years assistant to the general super- 
intendent, and J. T. Towers, assistant 
superintendent of the open-hearth depart- 
ment of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, at Ensley, Ala., have 
resigned and will be succeeded by W. D. 
Mathis and D. Lilley, respectively. 


The President has appointed the fol- 
lowing delegates to the thirteenth annual 
American Mining Congress to be held in 
Los Angeles from Sept. 26 to Oct. 1: 
John Hays Hammond, New York; Curtis 
H. Lindley, San Francisco; Dr. James 
Douglas, New York; J. Parke Channing, 
New York; Dr. H. Foster Bain, San Fran- 
cisco; Walter R. Ingalls, New York; E. 
W. Parker and E. C. Mendenhall, of the 
Geological Survey, Washington; Joseph 
A. Holmes, of the Bureau of Mines; 
Washington, and George S. Rice, Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburg. 


Fergus L. Allan has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Mexico Mines of El Oro, 
having decided to live at a lower altitude 
on account of ill health. Mr. Allan had 
been superintendent of the Mexico mine 
since 1902 and on leaving was presented 
with a gold watch and fob by the mem- 
bers of the staff. Pending the return of 
General Manager Main, Mr. Pickering, 
engineer for the Exploration Company of 
London and Mexico, has been appointed 
temporary superintendent of the Mexico 
mine. It is understood that Mr. Allan 
will open a consulting office in the City 
of Mexico in the Mutual Life Assurance 
Company building. 


LOBITUARY 


George F. Riley, formerly San Fran- 
cisco advertising agent for the JOURNAL, 
was killed in a shocking railway collision, 
Aug. 8, while on the train from San 
Francisco to Petaluma. 

A. J. Colquhoun, mining engineer, died 
recently at Mazatlan, Mex. At the time 
of the discovery cf the cyanide process 
he was employed in the Glasgow works 
of the MacArthur-Forrest Company. In 
1890 he was sent to British Columbia 
as the representative of that company; 
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afterward he had charge of its interests 
in Mexico. Later, he became a director 
of the British Columbia School of Mines 
at Vancouver. He returned to Mexico, 
however, and remained in that country 
until his death. 


University of Pittsburg—The following 
appointments have been made in the 
School of Mines: Horatio C. Ray, in- 
structor in metallurgy; Harry N, Eaton, 
instructor in geology and petrography; 
Henry Leighton, instructor in mining ge- 
ology and mineralogy; Harry B. Meller, 
instructor in mining. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute—The 
15th annual meeting has been called to 
meet at Ironwood, Mich., on Aug. 24. 
The day will be spent in visiting various 
points of interest on the Gogebic range 
and a business session will be held in the 
evening. Members of the party will 
leave Ironwood by special train at 11 p.m. 
for Chicago and vicinity, where two days 
will be spent in visiting the plants of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, and the Indiana Steel 
Company’s plant at Gary. 

University of Nevada—The junior class 
of the Mackay School of Mines has com- 
pleted eight weeks of summer-school 
work in mine surveying and mining field 
geology at Goldfield. The surveying 
work was in charge of Prof. H. P. Board- 
man. Underground, four levels were 
surveyed and the main shaft of the Red 
Top mine was plumbed. Three patented 
mining claims were “tied in” and missing 
corners reset according to patent survey 
description. The field geology consisted 
in mapping 18 square miles in the 
vicinity of Goldfield, a plane table survey 
of a mining claim on Columbia mountain, 
the mapping of underground geology and 
the preparation of structure sections of 
the Red Top mire. The geological work 
was in charge of Prof. J. C. Jones. 


American Mining Congress—The 13th 
annual convention has been called by 
Secretary J. B. Callbreath to meet in Los 
Angeles, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1. The members’ 
meeting for the purpose of electing di- 
rectors, and transacting other official 
business will take place on Thursday, 
Sept. 29, at 8 p.m. The list of papers to 
be presented has not yet been announced, 
but the preliminary circulars have listed 
the following as subjects for discussion: 
The bureau of mines; conservation; re- 
vision of mining laws; mining accidents; 
workmens’ compensation; mining invest- 
ments; the oil industry; uniform mining 
laws; increased use of silver; also re- 
ports of the general committees. The 
local arrangements are in charge of the 
Sierra Madre Club of Los Angeles. H. 
C. Freeman, 411 Columbia Trust Bldg., is 
secretary of the club’s special convention 
committee. 
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San Francisco 


Aug. 13—The First National or Bala- 
klala Copper Company reports -a clear 
profit of $167,000 for the first six months 
of 1910, the production being 6,746,242 
Ib. of copper, 341,134 oz. silver, and 
7810 oz. of gold. The copper was sold 
for 12'%c. per lb. during the first quarter 
and for llc. during the second quarter. 

The quicksilver production of Cali- 
fornia is decreasing, but some develop- 
ment work is under way. The Oceanic 
mine in San Luis Obispo county is said 
to have been reopened by E. S. Rigdon. 
The ore is low grade, but the facilities 
for cheap operation are good. Develop- 
ment is also going on vigorously at the 
Sierra Morena mine near Paso Robles, 
San Luis Obispo county, under the man- 
agement of H. De C. Richards. In 
Sonoma county work is progressing onthe 
Cloverdale, and in Lake county on the 
Chicago and Helen mines near the Great 
Western. Considerable high-grade ore is 
now being treated at the Helen. Al- 
though mining operations have ceased at 
the Great Western, considerable mercury 
is still being produced from the bricks 
of the old Litchfield condensors. The 
New Idria mine continues to be the main 
producer. 

The Esperanza Consolidated Oil 
Company, with a capitalization of $7,- 
000,000, is surveying a route for a pipe 
line from the Midway-Maricopa field to 
the Santa Barbara channel. The com- 
pany has issued bonds and will build a 
refinery and operate tank steamers. 
The Associated Oil Company has com- 
pleted the construction of a 4-in. pipe 
line for water from Buena Vista lake to 
the Elk hills. This company controls 
six sections of land in the district, and 
has agreed to sell water to other com- 
panies at $200 for each well. 

There is some agitation on the part of 
oil producers to secure the use of oil 
to a greater extent on naval vessels. The 
torpedo-boat destroyers and the coast- 
defense monitor “Wyoming” already use 
oil, and the announcement is made that 
the cruiser “West Virginia” will use 
petroleum. With the rapidly increasing 
quantity of oil in storage and the con- 
tinued large production, it would appear 
that the navy is warranted in increasing 
the use of oil in its ships, as the ad- 
vantages of liquid fuel over coal are 
already well recognized by the naval 
authorities. 

By recent purchases of other systems 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
Pany is now in a position to extend its 


power lines from Crane valley on the 
San Joaquin river into the mining dis- 
tricts of northern Madera and Mariposa 
counties. These sections have always 
lacked power and water. It has been 
found that steam power is too expensive, 
and water has to be brought too high 
up for cheap milling of ores. With the 
many low-grade mines little has been 
done. The immediate plan of the power 
company is to run power-plant line No. 
3, near Crane valley, out past Coarse 
Gold, Raymond and Le Grand. 


Denver 

Aug. 15—It is reported on good au- 
thority that the Western Federation of 
Miners is sending its agents into Cripple 
Creek and other districts, with the pur- 
pose of trying to regain its lost ground. 
In Cripple Creek, the federation is com- 
pletely down and out, and as long as the 
greater part of the mines are operated 
under the leasing system by men who do 
their own work, the district will be per- 
fectly safe. Some of the big companies 
are contemplating resumption of work on 
company account as soon as the deep- 
drainage tunnel is completed. It would 
seem that this will give the Western 
Federation a chance to get back. 

That the great mining revival predicted 
in these columns two months ago is now 
really on in full force cannot be disputed, 
and before winter sets in it will have 
been fully established, not only in Colo- 
rado, but in the Rocky Mountain States 
generally. London is being exploited 
again, but as usually the case, on behalf 
of properties of doubtful value, unsup- 
ported by the report of any thoroughly 
well accredited engineer, and capitalized 
for sums up to $5,000,000. In a case of 
this kind, surely the British public is 
entitled to a report by an engineer of in- 
ternational repute, and which would not 
cost over one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the above amount; and is it not a marvel 
that they have not sense enough to de- 
mand it? The worst feature is that when 
they have gone into fake mining schemes 
in this slip-shod manner, and have lost 
their money, they always say, “The 
Americans had us.” The “Mexamerican” 
(prospectus just at hand) is incorporated 
under the laws of Arizona for one million 
£1 shares, and offered in London, the 
issue of 100,000 shares for working 
capital, it is reported, having been over- 
subscribed. It is also represented in the 
above document that 600,000 shares have 
been issued in consideration of the pur- 
chase price of the property. The value 
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of the ore in excess of mining and mill- 
ing charges is given at $82,500,000, 
while the profile sketch of the workings 
given in the prospectus shows very little 
ore actually blocked out and in reserve. 
A mill was completed-in 1894, and as 
nearly as can be ascertained, two binsful 
of ore—say 100 tons—have been run 
through. There is also a tramway, and 
being fully equipped, and with such enor- 
mous quantities of ore in sight, it is 
somewhat strange that no production has 
been made. 

This is to be a great year for the 
driving of tunnels for the drainage of 
mines and transportation of their ores. 
Headed by the Cripple Creek deep-drain- 
age tunnel, which is to be formally 
opened Sept. 1, next comes the Newhouse 
tunnel which is now in 4% miles. From 
Idaho Springs comes the report that the 
Central tunnel is now advanced to 8715 
ft.; the Lucania 4451 ft., and the Metro- 
politan 2028 ft., all distances given being 
as of Aug. 1. 

As an index to the fact of old-time 
home mining coming in again, @ pool of 
local business men in Cripple Creek will 
develop Mineral hill, at the northern 
end of the town, by means of a tunnel 
from the western slope, which will gain a 
depth of 800 to 1000 ft., and intersect the 
veins of that district which have a north- 
erly course. The corporation is known as 
the Mineral Hill Railway and Tunnel 
Company. 


Salt Lake City 


Aug. 13—The first reverberatory fur- 
nace at the International smeltery has 
been blown in and is producing matte. 
A second reverberatory furnace is being 
warmed up, and a third will be warming 
by the middle of August. Four of the 
McDougal roasters have been fired and 
a total of eight will be working by 
Aug. 17. Several of the converters will 
be ready by the middle of the month. 
The sampling mill is in operation. The 
Utah Consolidated traraway is delivering 
450 tons daily. J. B. Whitehill has been 
appointed ore purchaser for the com- 
pany. 

There is much activity in both Big and 
Little Cottonwood districts.. The Cardiff 
in the South Fork is shipping at the 
rate of 120 tons per month. Work is 
being done to reach the contact with 
overlying limestone. At the Rexall the 
tunnel is in 950 ft., and drifting is being 
done to the east to cut an ore-bearing 
fissure. The Carbonate has several thou- 
sand tons of lead-silver ore blocked out, 
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and will begin shipping the middle of 
August. The tram from the mine to the 
loading station has been repaired. The 
Big Cottonwood Consolidated near the 
Carbonate is making repairs in its tun- 
nel, so that. it can be extended to cut 
veins showing lead and silver on the 
outcrop. The Maxfield, Utah Mines Coali- 
tion, Prince of Wales, Iowa Copper, East 
Carbonate, Park City Mining and Power, 
American Consolidated, Kennebeck, Reed, 
Neva and others are at work. Consider- 
able money is being expended in de- 
velopment throughout the district. 

The case of the State of Utah vs. the 
Montello Salt Company which involves 
the saline lands along the Western 
Pacific, practically to the Nevada line, 
was decided in the district and State 
court here in favor of the State of Utah. 
On appeal of the Montello Salt Company 
the case has gone to the Supreme Court 
of United States, and a transcript of 
the record has been received. The suit 
was originally brought by the State 
against the Montello Salt Company, the 
plaintiff claiming that the land in ques- 
tion belonged to the State university and 
agricultural college for educational pur- 
poses under the State enabling act. The 
Montello company, which is a consolida- 
tion of 1500 original owners of salt 
claims, avers that the State has no right 
to the salt lands. 





Butte 


Aug. 13—In the Bear Gulch district, 
Madison county, Charles S. Warran re- 
cently sold to Charles J. Kelly a one- 
sixth interest in the Walker, Guy Leon- 
ard and J. F. Beck mining claims. Ball 
& Tullock have a shipment of 35 tons 
ready at their Winnetak mine at Alder 
Gulch. A 6-ft. vein has been disclosed 
on the property and for the next several 
months development work will be done 
exclusively. In the Summit district, Gerry 
Raine, who has been working the Kear- 
sarge group, has encountered an 11-ft. 
vein, 8 ft. of which carries free gold. 
This strike was made at a depth of 22 
ft. in the new shaft, sinking on which 
will continue. There is a 60-stamp mill 
on the property. Batten Brothers, who 
have a lease on the Mapleton mine from 
W. B. Millard, have recently made an 
80-ton shipment. The tunnel is now in 
over 200 ft., and the vein is 2 ft. wide. 
E. F. Johnson and S. E. Bickford have 
given a lease and bond on the Belmont 
mine at Granite creek to R. J. Richardson. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


Aug. 13—The Heroult electric iron 
smeltery has been running constantly 
since early in July, producing from 16 to 
20 tons of pig iron daily. This is‘the re- 
sult of three years of experimental work 
and many changes in the original plan 
of furnace construction. The marage- 
ment seems to be satisfied that it hag 


solved the problem of smelting California 
iron ores electrically. During the last 
fortnisht there has been much said about 
steel plants on the southern California 
coast. The concerns said to be interested 
are the Harriman interests and a foreign 
corporation. The former is reported to 
have plans drawn for the plant at Long 
Beach. Important developments are 
promised within a few days by represen- 
tatives of Harriman interests here. It is 
known that investigations are in progress 
looking to the acquisition of several iron 
properties in Nevada and California. It 
is not known, however, what intereste 
are represented in these investigations. 

The International Mines Development 
Company, recently organized kere by 
Carl Hand and associates, will prosecute 
its initial work in the Mineral Park dis- 
trict of Arizona. The development com- 
pany has acquired the George Washing- 
ton group of claims and will develop 
them for copper. One shipment of high- 
grade copper-silver ore has teen made 
to the Humboldt smeltery. 

A. L. Davis, secretary of the Skidoo 
Mines Company, operating in the Pana- 
mint range, has just returned from the 
mine, and reports that the orebody en- 
countered three weeks ago has been de- 
veloped by 70 ft. of raises and 50 ft. of 
drifting. The vein varies from 4 to 7 
ft. and the ore averages about $15 per 
ton in gold. This orebody will add about 
$100,000 to the reserves of the mine. 
Early in the month a shipment was made 
to the mint aggregating 552 oz. of bul- 
lion; this netted $7598 and was the pro- 
duct of 13 days’ work in the mill. Di- 
vidend checks at the rate of 5c. per share 
were mailed recently. This is the second 
similar dividend. 





Goldfield 


Aug. 13—An agreement has_ been 
reached between the district attorney’s 
office and the counsel of the Consolidated 
Mines Company whereby the latter will 
pay into the county treasury approximate- 
ly $60,000, as belated bullion tax. A second 
case involving particularly the right of 
the State to levy bullion taxes, to tax 
improvements erected from proceeds of 
mines and also points in the law of 1907 
taxing patented mining claims will be 
argued in September. 





Cobalt 


Aug. 15—Several men have lately re- 
turned from the Mattagami iron deposits 
and all bring favorable reports. Two 
more exposures of ore have been found. 
They are free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus and contain a high percentage of 
iron. Professor Baker, who was sent out 
by the Provincial government to make a 
report on the coal measures, spent a 
month examining the iron deposits. Al- 
though his report has not been submitted 
he speaks highly of them, and considers 
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the deposits of great commercial import- 
ance. It is believed that the discovery of 
this district will hasten the construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railroad, which is 
necessary for its exploitation. At pres- 
ent, engineers for the United States Steel 
Corporation and Mackenzie & Mann are 
in the field. 

Another section, known as Cripple 
Creek, has lately come into prominence 
in the Porcupine district. It is in the 
vicinity of Great Pike lake about 40 
miles southwest of Tisdale township. 
Some good discoveries of free gold have 
been made and the section appears to be 
one of promise. A large number of 
claims near Tisdale township have lately 
been restaked. They were thrown open 
on account of the failure of the owners 
to do the necessary assessment work. It 
is expected that, within a year, Porcupine 
will be well supplied with power. Two 
companies are now in the field and the 
estimated capacity of the two water- 
powers is about 10,000 horsepower. 

The tonnage shipped from Cobalt for 
July amounted to 3015 tons as against 
2325 tons for the corresponding period of 
last year. This is especially gratifying in 
view of the fact that a great deal more 
ore is being concentrated this year than 
in 1909. The increase is due largely to 
the gain made by the Kerr Lake section 
of the camp. Nineteen mines shipped 
during July. 





Toronto 


Aug. 15—Surveyors have been sent out 
to lay out the route of the new electric 
railway that is to connect the Porcupine 
district with the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railway. The western 
terminus will be on the Metagami river, 
near Timmins landing, near Timmins 
mine. It has not yet been decided ex- 
actly where the connection with the rail- 
road will be made, but it will probably 
be at Matheson or at Mileage 229. 

A contract for an extensive coal-hand- 
ling plant at Fort William has been let 
by the Fort William Coal Dock Com- 
pany, recently organized, and construc- 
will be commenced at once. The com- 
pany will become the coal-handling de- 
partment of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
‘ Railway at the head of lake navigation, 
and will also supply coal to the West and 
local consumers. The first unit of the 
plant, which is to be completed in less 
than two months at a cost of about 
$170,000, will have an unloading capacity 
of 4000 tons in 10 hours. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 15—-More than 50 carloads of ma- 
terial have been placed on the site for the 
new plants being erected in the Birming- 
ham district by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company and the American 
Steel and Wire Company, and the de- 
velopment is being rushed. 
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Alaska 
Alaska-Treadweli—Returns for .ne 
month ended July 15: Mill ran 28 days; 
ore crushed, 77,112 tons; total produc- 
tion, $193,027; net operating profit, $96,- 
476; yield per ton, $2.50; development 
work, 748 feet. 


Alaska - Mexican-— Returns for the 
month ended July 15: Mill ran 28 days; 
ore crushed, 18,307 tons; total produc- 
tion, $69,278; net operating profits, $39,- 
821; yield per ton, $3.78; development 
work, 508 feet. 

Ellamar—A coffer dam has been com- 
pleted on this property on Prince William 
sound, and the company expects to be- 
gin shipping copper ore this month. F. 
M. Jordan is general manager. 

Kenai Peninsula—Mining operations 
are in progress. The season is late, but 
more development work will be done on 


quartz ledges and more gold extracted 


from the placer fields than in any 
previous year. Some hand sluicing is 
being done, but the work is principally 
hydraulicking and dredging. 

Sawmill—Charles Hubbard, of the 
Hubbard Elliott Company, has taken an 
option on this quartz claim, in the Sun- 
rise district. 


Engineer—A rich quartz strike has 
been made on this property on Windy 
arm. It is the intention to erect a larger 
stamp mill than the one now on the prop- 
erty. 

Porcupine—After three years of con- 
struction work and the expenditure of a 
large amount of money this mine, near 
Haines, began operating on July 6, and 
in the first five days of operation $23,000 
was taken out. The first shipment of gold 
to Seattle contained $50,000. Fifty-five 
men are employed. James Wickham is 
superintendent. 


Arizona 


CocuisE CouNTY 


Manzoro—Schedules in bankruptcy 
show liabilities of $14,500 of which $10,- 
000 is secured by mortgage on the prop- 
erty consisting of cash $219, 17 mining 
claims in the Dragon mountains, a 20- 
stamp mill, machinery, fixtures, tools and 
houses. The New York office is at 27 
Pine street. 

Calumet & Arizona—Sunday work has 
been discontinued at the request of the 
miners. 


Superior & Globe—The work being 
done is mainly diamond drilling on the 
210- and 650-ft. levels. The ground in 
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which it is drilling at present is unmin- 
eralized. Minute fissures have caused 
much trouble in recovering the core. 


Cactus—The fifth and sixth churn-drill 
holes are being sunk at the Cactus 
property, under the supervision of 
W. H. Hamilton. Hole No. 5 is 
being sunk about one-half mile northwest 
of the camp and.is in conglomerate at 
a depth of 625 ft. The conglomerate at 
this poin: overlies the mineral-bearing 
schist. Hole No. 6 is being sunk in the 
orebody proper an? is at the Cactus camp, 
about 200 ft. southwes‘ of the Pinto shafi. 
Ore was struck at depix of 120 feet. 


Miami—An increase in the czpital stock 
will be offered to stockholders. The in- 
crease will be about 100,000 shares, al- 
though but 60,000 will be issued now, 
present stockholders being given the 
privilege of subscribing for new stock 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of their 
holdings, at $18 per share. The sub- 
scription right will accrue to stockholders 
of record Aug. 24 and bondholders who 
convert their bonds by Aug. 23 will be 
given the same privilege. This will leave 
over 50,000 shares in the treasury. J. H. 
Susmann says the present increase is for 
capital expenditures in acquiring new 
land and enlarging the mill. Miami now 
has 700,000 shares of stock authorized, 
par value, $5. About 600,000 shares are 
outstanding, 88,000 are reserved for con- 
version of bonds, and about 12,000 are 
in the treasury. The $1,500,000 bonds of 
the company are convertible into stock 
at $17 a share. Underground work at Mi- 
ami is practically at a standstill, develop- 
ment being completed for several years 
ahead. All the levels above the 420-ft. 
are ready for ore extraction. The under- 
ground bin on the 420-ft. level, into 
which all the ore from the upper levels 
will be dumped, is nearly complete. It 
is lined and reinforced with concrete and 
is to hold 750 tons. 


Superior & Boston—Shipments of 50 
tons of 9 per cent. copper ore are still 
being maintained. The ore is from the 
sixth level of the McGaw shaft and 
from the Great Eastern vein. The Mc- 
Gaw shaft is still being sunk at a rate 
of about 20 ft. per week and is now at a 
depth of 810 ft. The pumps are handling 
in the neighborhood of 550 gal. of water 
per minute. 


Keystone—This company has now only 
30 men at work in development, the mine 
not being equipped for more. The com- 
pressor borrowed from the Live Oak 
company has been returned. 
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California 


AMADOR COUNTY 
Central Eureka—A strike of phenom- ! 
enally rich ore has been made in this 
Sutter creek mine. It is being taken out 
in candle boxes and stored. 


Argonaut—Dividends have been dis- 
continued for the present. While the ore- 
bodies on the lower levels have increased 
in size, the quality of the ore has de- 
clined. Costly litigation with the Ken- 
nedy. company also has had something to 
do with this decision. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Klamath River—A clean up is being 
made at this new hydraulic mine, three 
miles above Weitchpec. The mine has 
been running steadily since April. 


INYO COUNTY 


Tecopa—A five-years’ contract with 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company has been made for the ship- 
ment of a minimum of 300 tons daily 
and a maximum of 1000 tons. Most of 
the present output is from the Gunsight 
claim, but sinking is going on in the 
Noonday. There are 150 men on the 
payroll. This is the largest lead-ore 
producer in the State. 


Mopoc CouNTY 
Fort Bidwell Consolidated—Algernon 
Del Mar is in charge of this Fort Bidwell 
property. Systematic development work 
is being carried on. 


PLUMAS COUNTY 

Correlas—Cassel & Locke have com- 
menced active operations on this mine 
near Greenville. The mine paid well 
when the ore was treated with an ar- 
rastra. 

Roedde—In one of W. F. Roedde’s 
claims on Soda creek, near Greenville, 
J. J. Riley of Nevada, has developed a 
promising orebody. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Gold Park Consolidated—This company 
is operating 52 claims in three groups 
about 70 miles east of-Banning. The 
Warrior shaft is now 200 ft. deep. C. W. 
Roach, superintendent, reports that three 
sets of leasers have started work on 
the middle group of claims. The group 
is already developed by six shafts and 
about 4000 ft. of work, the deepest work- 
ing being 320 feet. 

SHASTA COUNTY 

Mount Shasta Gold—The report of 
President Clapp records operations 
for the last three years. The de- 
velopment work amounts to 3527 ft. 
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There were 3078 tons of ore mined, re- 
turning $21,757 or $7.07 per ton. After 
125 ft. mure of development work has 
been done, it is planned that extraction 
of ore on a systematic basis shall begin. 
There are now 15,000 tons of ore blocked 
out with an estimated gross value of 
$17 per ton and a net value of $12.75 per 
ton. The company is in good financial 
condition. The property consists of 10 
claims covering 170 acres and is about 
8 miles from Keswick. 

~  Mammoth—The product caught by the 
new baghouse at Kennett is larger in 
quantity than was anticipated. It is being 
briquetted and will be retreated at the 
smeltery. Operations are somewhat cur- 
tailed by having to use the baghouse and 
about 60 more men have been dis- 
charged. 

SIERRA COUNTY 


Independence—This mine on Wolf 
creek has been bonded to Fred H. Pear- 
son of Nevada, who will make a thorough 
examination. 


SisK1You COUNTY 


Advance—Now that the oreshoot has 
been recovered in this mine, the tram- 
way is to be repaired and the mill start- 
ed. 

Liberty Group—Superintendent Ira D. 
McCoy has carefully surveyed, sampled 
and mapped this property in order to 
plan a system of development which will 
shortly be commenced. 

Blue Ledge—tThis is one of the most 
piomising copper properties north of 
Shasta county. Development work has 
been going on irregularly during the last 
10 years. It was formerly under bond to 
Patrick Clark of Spokane, but is now 
said to be owned by the Townes of New 
York. The deposit is opened by nine 
tunnels to a depth of 1800 ft., and much 
ore developed. A 40-mile railroad. to 
connect with the Southern Pacific at or 
near Medford, Oregon, has been pro- 
jected. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


Tuolumne Consolidated—A large 
amount of machinery, including a dredge, 
has been sent to this property above 
Phoenix lake, near Sonora. 

Gold Ship—This mine is being sup- 
plied with electric power. The Corcoran 
Flat tunnel is to be extended and a known 
bar worked out. The free gravel is to be 
worked in sluices and the cemented grav- 


el in a mill which is shortly to be 
built. 


Mazeppa—tThis old mine at Stent is be- 
ing reopened and 30 men set at work. 


Phoenix Lake—This company, near 
Sonora, has brought 137 acres of mining 
ground from John Frey, and also the May 
and Davis quartz claims. The Davis Flat 
gulch water right of 2000 in. has also 
been purchased. 





Colorado 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY 


Bard Creek—It is said that the Nelson 
vein has widened to 14 in. and assays 
running from 72 to 190 oz. gold per ton 
have been obtained. This property is in 
the new Camp Beshear district. 

Ruler—This mine, on Griffith moun- 
tain, has been bonded and _ leased 
to men from Syracuse, N. Y., and work 
will be commenced Sept. 1. 


Refugee-—This property, near Idaho 
Springs, worked through the Central tun- 
nel, has entered the list of shippers. The 
ore comes from a 6-ft. vein, and mills 
about $16 per ton. 


Treasure Vault—A 26-ton shipment 
has been made by the leasers, the returns 
being at the rate of $200 per ton. 


LAKE CouNTY, LEADVILLE 


Matchless—Lessees of this Fryer hill 
mine are shipping about 40 tons of car- 
bonate ore per day. 

London—While continuing to ship at 
the usual rate, extensive diamond drill 
work is being carried on at this mine, on 
Mosquito range. 

Wilson—This company, operating the 
Robinson, in Ten Mile district, is em- 
ploying about 75 men at its mill and 
mine. The Leadville district mill, in low- 
er California gulch, is to be reconstruct- 
ed. 


Kentucky Boy—It is reported that work 
is to be resumed on this Taylor niil 
mine, north of Tennessee pass. The 
property is extensively developed, and 
large bodies of low-grade ore are said to 
be available. 

Penfield—The new shaft, being sunk 
by Joseph Stumpf, lessee, is down 30 ft., 
having passed through the Weber grits. 


SAN MicuEL CouNTY 


Tomboy—Returns for July: Mill ran 29 
days; crushed 10,500 tons of ore; yielded 
bullion valued at $46,000; concentrates 
shipped, $19,500; expenses, $40,500; 
profit, $25,000. Expenditure on permanent 
improvements, S606. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


The output for the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict for’ July is given at $1,224,935, and 
the average yield in gold per ton at 
$23.63. 

Ramona—A 3-car shipment of $30 ore 
is being loaded from this Bull hill mine. 

Christmas—This mine is being devel- 
oped by John T. Milliken, lessee, from 
the 1300-ft. level of the Golden Cycle, cf 
which latter mine Mr. Milliken is presi- 
dent. The Christmas output for July was 
583 tons of $24 ore. 

Mary McKinney—This mine, worked 
under lease by the Western Investment 
Company, shipped 650 tons last month, 
averaging $18 per ton. 
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Jennie Sample—The work of rétimber- 
ing the main shaft from the collar to the 
600-ft. level has been completed, and the 
mine is expected to be shipping again 
soon. 


Ajax—tThis property, on Battle moun- 
tain, is being worked by 30 sets of les- 
sees, about 25 working in ore, and five 
doing dead work. 


Gold Dollar—The Union Leasing Com- 
pany, operating the Husted shaft, in July 
produced approximately 1000 tons of ore 
averaging $25 per ton. 

Dante—William Dyer, lessee on this 
mine, reports a strike of 10 ft. of $40 ore. 
Eight cars of this ore have already been 
shipped. 


Doctor-Jack Pot—The Lucky Corner, 
owned by this company, is said to have a 
flat vein of smelting ore 4 ft. thick and 
12 ft. wide. A 30-ton shipment has just 
been made by the Humphreys-Thompson 
Leasing Company. 

Trilby—A settlement with the creditors 
of this company has been effected out 
of court, and the application for appoint- 
ment of a receiver denied. 


Vindicator—The July production of 
this mine amounted to 3000 tons. Gross 
value over $103,000. No. 1 shaft pro- 
duced 1100 tons, the greater portion be- 
ing mined at the 1300- and 1400-ft. levels. 
The average value was about $45 per ton. 
The balance of 1900 tons came from No. 
2, No. 6 and the Hull City shafts, and 
averaged $30 per ton. 





Idaho 
LEMHI COUNTY 


Pittsburg-Idaho—General manager, A. 
S. Ross, states that 100 tons of silver-lead 
ore are being shipped daily from this 
mine at Gilmore. A complete waterworks 
system and power plant are being in- 
stalled. 





Indiana 
VERMILION COUNTY 


The new Crown hill mine, the fifth 
in this field sunk by the Clinton Coal 
Company, is now to the coal at a depth of 
185 ft., and the company reports a good 
vein and excellent roof. The tipple is 
soon to be built and a switch from the 
Southern Indiana road is nearing com- 
pletion. The new mine is four miles 
southwest of Clinton. Two new coal 
mines will be sunk in the Clinton field 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
in the near future. 


Vico CouNTY 


Tre C. W. Hahl Coal Mining Company 
has been organized and incorporated to 
operate coal mines in Vigo and adjacent 
counties. The capital stock is $100,000. 
The principal office will be in Terre 
Haute. The incorporators are: C. W. 
Hahl, H. D. Hahl, John N. Balch and 
M. C. Hamill. 
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Kentucky 


HARLAN COUNTY 


J. W. Kelly and associates, of Big 
Stone Gap, Va., have bought 1500 acres 
on Yocum creek, and are arranging to 
open a mine. 

M. J. and W. L. Mors, of Pineville, 
Ky., have bought 1000 acres on Ewing 
creek, and have begun work on a shaft, 
and on a spur to the railroad, a mile 
distant. They intend to build coke ovens 
also. 

Morgan Jones is making surveys of 
3000 acres on Puckett creek, near Harlan, 
to decide on the best place to open a 
mine. 

Black Mountain Coal Corporation— 
This company, B. L. Dulaney, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president, has bought 4000 
acres on Yocum creek from the Cum- 
berland Valley Land Company, and is 
making plans to open a mine. 


Michigan 
CopPER 


Cliff—Under the management of the 
Calumet & Hecla a test pit has been 
started preparatory to sinking a shaft to 
develop the Kearsarge lode. The pit is 
about one mile from the northern bound- 
ary line of the Ojibway. 


Houghton Copper—A temporary hoist- 
ing equipment has been received and 
shaft sinking will be started soon. Sev- 
eral good drill cores have been taken 
from this tract. 


Ojibway—tThe crosscut from the 1250- 
ft. level of No. 1 shaft is within a few 
feet of the lode. Openings from the 500-, 
650- and 800-ft. levels are showing a good 
run of copper ground. No. 2 shaft is 
down about 1500 ft. 


Section 12—This property, which con- 
sists of 480 acres lying northeast of the 
Superior, has completed its drill work. 
Three cores have been taken out from the 
Baltic lode at different points showing 
it well mineralized. 


Osceola—No. 3 shaft of the North 
Kearsarge branch of this property has 
been temporarily closed for repairs. This 
shaft has been shipping nearly 1200 tons 
ef rock daily. At No. 5 shaft, the shaft- 
house alterations are about completed. 

Algomah—Temporary machinery is be- 
ing placed and the mine will be ready to 
resume sinking in the near future. The 
pit is about 25 ft. in ore. Trenching 
along the strike is to be started at once. 


Hancock—No. 2 vertical shaft is sink- 
ing below a depth of 2400 ft. to cut the 
No. 1 lode, estimated to be about 2600 
ft. and finally the Pewabic lode, which 
lies several hundred feet below the Han- 
cozk lode. The Pewabic lode, opened 
by the Quincy in the lower levels near 
the boundary line, is rich and indicative 
of the good results that are to be expect- 
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ed at this point. Permanent hoisting 


" equipment is being received. 


Calumet & Hecla—This company will 
replace the wooden guides in its Red 
Jacket shaft. This work will require 
about six weeks and will take about 2U,- 
000 ft. of timber. During the time that 
this work is being done the output of 
this shaft will be reduced to about 250 
tons daily. : 

Lake—tThe south drift at the third level 
recently exposed a small quantity of cop- 
per ore closely resembling that exposed 
on the surface of the adjoining Algomah 
tract. C. H. Hitchcock, Jr., formerly 
superintendent of the Adventure, has 
been appointed superintendent. 

Clark—Exploratory work is to be 
started on this property, near the end of 
Keweenaw peninsula. It is owned by 
foreign capital. 


Indiana—No. 7 drill hole is sinking 
vertically to cut the Indiana lode in close 
proximity to the point where it was origi- 
nally disclosed. This hole is down about 
450 ft. It is estimated that it will be 
necessary to go about 1500 ft. before 
reaching the lode. No. 9 hole, going 
down at a point about 200 ft. south of 
this hole is down about 500 feet. 


Missouri 

Herald—The mine at Cave Springs is 
shut down and a sale is said to be pend- 
ing. Drilling is being done ahead of the 
present workings. 

Hackett—The mill of this company, 
west of Joplin, is being erected and the 
ground developed. This mill has some 
features radically different from the us- 
ual Joplin mill. Twelve or more tables 
are to be installed cutting down the loss 
to a minimum. 


Mary C—The mill at Toms station is a 
modern one of 400-tons capacity. The 
ground has been proved by 15 drill holes 
and the shaft. It will be among the pro- 
ducers in the near future. 


Big Stick—One of the largest damage 
suits filed in this district for a long time 
is the $97,000 action that the Frisco filed 
against four mining companies for the 
big cave-in between Webb City and 
Oronogo, where the ground gave way and 
carried the track into the mine. The 
companies involved are the Big Stick, 
Federal, Integrity and the Flourney Min- 
ing and Milling Company. 

Missouri Iron Ore—A $300,000 corpor. 
ation, to be known as the Missouri Iron 
Ore Company, with offices at St. Louis, 
was organized recently. The principal 
stockholder is Aaron B. Donaldson, vice 
president of the St. Louis Tie Company. 


Montana 
BROADWATER COUNTY 
Little Giant Gold—The property is six 
miles north of Radersburg. The tunnel is 
now in 450 ft. and with another 200 ft. 
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should cut the vein at a depth of 350 ft. 
Development work is being vigorously 
prosecuted. 
GRANITE COUNTY 

Mount Royal—The company has re- 
cently secured all the property and 
water rights of the Shakespeare Gold 
Mining Company and will operate them 
in connection with its own. The principal 
property acquired is the’ Shakespeare 
mine, which was formerly a large pro- 
ducer. Orders have been placed for a. 
60-ton mill, a compressor plant and air 
drills. Work has been begun. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY 

Corbin Metal—-On the 500-ft. level a 
60-ft. lead has been cut which disclosed 
a 214-ft. orebody carrying 32 per cent. 
lead, 18 oz. of silver, 1.7 per cent. cop- 
per and $1.40 in gold. 


Boulder Creek—The property is 10 
miles southwest of Boulder and com- 
prises the Healy, Copper Kee and Mon- 
tana Quartz claims. On the Copper Kee 
a tunnel has been run 375 ft., while on 
the Healy there is a 75-ft. shaft. 


Lewis & CLARK COUNTY 


Midnight Copper—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders the following were 
elected directors: D. Spogan, Charles 
Lochray, J. L. Blair and Fred L. Hill. 
The property is at Silver Camp, six miles 
east of Flesher. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 

Victor-Empire—The flume is about 
completed and newly ordered machinery 
is being set up. The main tunnel is in 
805 ft. and a contract will be let for an 
additionai 400 feet. 

Nevada 
ESMERALDA COUNTY 

Atlanta—Although no work is being 
done on company account, development 
work is progressing constantly with five 
leases in operation. 

Florence—Suit has _ been instituted 
against the company by Daisy Adams for 
alleged damage done her property by 
tailings slime from the mill. 

Helen—tThis property at Hornsilver is 
reported to have opened a 5-ft. vein av- 
eraging $60 silver per ton. Other mines 
in the camp are shipping regularly, and 
the Las Vegas & Tonopah railroad has 
promised to install traction engines to 
cover the 16 miles from Hornsilver to 
the railroad. 

Queen—Bullion amounting to 3000 oz. 
was shipped last week from the Queen 
mill at Rawhide. A cyanide plant is 
planned, to be put in as soon as the man- 
agement decides between a sliming and 
leaching process. 


HUMBOLDT CouNTY 
National—-This camp, including the lease 
of the Stall brothers, and the work of the 
National Mining Company of Nevada, is 
now shipping $360,000 to $400,000 per 
month. 
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Buckhorn—The United States Mining 
Company, of Salt Lake City, did not ex- 
ercise its option on the Buckhorn mines, 
which was to have been taken up on Aug. 
1 from George Wingfield. 


Gold Note—Paul Klopstock recently 
acquired gold-mining property at Ken- 
nedy, Nev. He started development work 
on Aug. 1. The mill is to be remodeled. 
Mr. Klopstock has about 1600 acres in 
his consolidations. The property has 
been incorporated as the Gold Note Con- 
solidated Mining and Milling Company. 
The office will be at Winnemucca. 


Rieleyville—Considerable work is be- 
ing done at this new camp by parties 
from Susanville, Cal. They have about 
16 men at work. The camp is 6 miles 
west of Kennedy. 


Stall Brothers—Exceedingly rich ore 
is being shipped from this lease. One 
123-lb. nugget has been found. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Santa Marta—E. L. Robertson, of the 
Cave Valley mining district, midway be- 
tween Pioche and Ely, is awaiting the 
construction of a railroad between these 
two camps. On the Santa Marta claims 
he is developing a 30-ft. vein of gold- 
copper ore, said to average 3 per cent. 
copper with appreciable quantities of gold 
and silver. The ledge has well defined 
walls and has been prospected for 6000 
ft. along its strike. A tunnel is now being 
driven to give a depth of about 2000 ft. 
under the apex. 


Mendha-Nevada—tThe company is ship- 
ping a carload of ore every other day to 
the Utah smeltery and is at the same 
time developing a large tonnage of mill- 
ing ore. Concentration tests are now be- 
ing made, looking toward the construc- 
tion of a mill at an early date. 


Lone Pine—This zinc mine at Good- 
springs, seven miles from Jean, is plan- 
ning the erection of a concentrator near 
the railroad, and the construction of a 
narrow-gage road to the mine. W. D. 
Longyear, cashier of the Security Savings 
Bank, of Los Angeles, is interested. 


Nye County 


Tonopah—Mill report for week ended 
July 31 shows 97 out of 100 stamps drop- 
ping constantly, crushing 3350 tons of ore 
averaging $20. Bullion shipped, 61 bars, 
valued at $55,000; concentrates, 40 tons, 
worth $18,000; total output, $73,000. Av- 
erage extraction, 93 per cent. 


STOREY COUNTY 
Best & Belcher—Fire destroyed the 
surface buildings, Aug. 10, causing a 
loss of $50,000. No men were in the 
mine at the time of the fire. 


WHITE PINE COUNTY 
Giroux Consolidated—Work is con- 
fined to the Giroux shaft and vicinity. 
The pump station, 20x120 ft., at the 1200- 
ft. level, is being lined with a eonorete 
wall 3 ft. in thickness, and will be roofed 
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with a concrete arch, reinforced with 30- 
Ib. steel rails. Sinking in one compart- 
ment was continued to a depth of 80 ft. 
below the 1200-ft. level, at which point 
there appeared to be an increase of wa- 
ter. It is probable that no effort will be 
made to sink deeper until the pumps are 
in position to handle the water. The 
shaft will be completed to the 1200-ft. 
level. - Excavation will be made for ore 
bins at the 1200-ft. level. The work is 
progressing rapidly and should be fin- 
ished by the end of the present month. 

Ely Centennial—This company has re- 
cently encountered a strong vein at the 
breast of a 1200-ft. tunnel. Samuel 
Newhouse is an officer of the company. 


Minnesota Lead—Considerable lead 
ore has been developed in shallow work- 
ings on Duck creek. The initial carload 
shipment was sent to Salt Lake City 15 
days ago. 

Nevada Consolidated—Removal of 
overburden and extraction of ore contin- 
ue at about the same rate from the 
Copper Flat pit. Roads are being graded 
for churn drills on the west side. One 
Star and four Keystone drills are in use. 
The new 95-C Bucyrus shovel was start- 
ed last week. 





New Mexico 
Socorro CouNTY 

Deadwood Mines—Lumber for the mill 
is being delivered as rapidly as possible. 
Grading is well under way. Construction 
work will be pushed as fast as deliveries 
of material will permit. Mine develop- 
ment is also carried on. 

Mogollon Gold and Copper—Arrange- 
ments have been perfected whereby work 
will be started on the various holdings 
within 60 days. 

Enterprise—In addition to the work in 
the main tunnel, a winze has been started 
in the second level. 


Oklahoma 


OTTAWA COUNTY 


Kansas City-Quapaw—J. R. Crowe was 
appointed receiver by the United States 
court. The receiver is to take charge of 
the mine and continue pumping to pre- 
vent flood damage. 


Utah 
BEAVER COUNTY 

Utah Mining—Lead ore is being 
shipped from the 200-ft. level of the Hub 
property. The shaft is being sunk to the 
300-ft. level. A body of copper ore has 
been opened. 

Commonwealth—The crosscut under 
the Kelley workings has opened four 
small veins carrying good lead-silver ore. 


Utah Gold and Copper—This property, 
in the Washington district, was recently 
inspected by eastern stockholders. The 
main tunnel is in 700 ft., and has cut a 
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2-ft. vein of lead-silver ore, which has 
been drifted on 70 ft. A compressor and 
small concentrating mill are being in- 
stalled. 


St. Mary—This company’s property is 
in the Star district, near the Moscow and 
Red Warrior. It is equipped with a gaso- 
lene hoist and compressor. Ore carrying 
copper, silver and gold was cut on the 
first level. Sinking is now in progress. 
Patrick Ryan is president. 


Box ELDER CouNTy 


Salt Lake Copper—A new cable for the 
tramway has been shipped from St..Louis. 
Before the accident to the tram about 150 
tons of iron ore were shipped daily to the 
United States Smelting and Refining 
Company. 

juaB CouNTy 


Tintic shipments for the week ended 
Aug. 4 were: Victoria, 2 cars; Clift, 1; 
Yankee, 2; Lower Mammoth, 5; Bullion 
Beck, 2; Ridge & Valley, 3; Star, 1; 
Opohongo, 1; Gold Chain, 1; Grand 
Central, 9; Gemini, 4; Chief Consol- 
idated, 3; May Day, 3; Uncle Sam, 5; 
Eagle & Blue Bell, 2; Centennial-Eureka, 
34; Iron King, 7; Scranton, 6; Dragon 
Iron, 37; Iron Blossom, 22 Colorado, 9; 


, 


Sioux Consolidated, 19; total, 178 cars. 


May Day—tThe tailings dump of the 
dry concentrating plant is: being handled 
at the mill. The work has been&in pro- 
gress during July, and it will take about 
five months to finish it. Twelve sets of 
leasers are at work. ~- 


Iron Blossom—Development-in the No. 
1, or South shaft is opening gold ore of 
a somewhat better grade. 

Colorado—Drifting toward the south 
on the 50-ft. level is being continued. 
The face is about 100 ft. from the shaft. 


Opex—tThe mine closed down July 28 
to repair its machinery, which is said to 
be in bad shape. 

Iron King—The tunnel is in 2000 ft. 
About 350 tons of ore are being mined 
daily. 

Chief Consolidated—The new hoisting 
equipment is being received, and will be 
installed without delay. 

Lower Mammoth—Development is be- 
ing centered on and below the 1800-ft. 
level. Enough ore is being mined to meet 
current operating expenses. 


Dragon Iron—A report by Manager L. E. 
Riter, covering operations for the last 
two years shows that 61,726 tons of ore 
were mined, which sold for $191,285. 
This ore averaged 56.5 per cent. iron, and 
sold for $3.09 a ton. The total operating 
expenses, including depreciation charges, 
were $131,228, leaving a profit of $60,057. 
Assessments also brought in $20,000. 
There was expended for prospecting 
work not chargeable to iron ore, $20,266; 
machinery and plant, $27,616; additional 
mining claims, $5900, and supplies $2683, 
making a total of $56,266. This left a 
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balance July 1 of 23,790. Prospecting 
with the diamond drill resulted in open- 
ing several large shoots of iron ore. 

Yankee Consolidated—Power connec- 
tions have been completed and the newly 
installed electric hoist is in operation. Ar- 
rangements for compressed air have been 
made with the Colorado. 


Tintic Central—An assessment of “c. 
has been levied, the proceeds to be used 
for development. There is an indebted- 
ness of about $2000 at present. Water 
in the shaft has caused slow progress. 


Scranton—tThirty-five miners walked 
out Aug. 4, because of dissatisfaction with 
the food at the company’s boarding house. 
The mine is 12 miles north of Eureka and 
it is not practicable for the miners to 
board themselves. A meeting of the 
union was held and, after an effort to 
adjust the matter, the mine was declared 
unfair, and the union issued a notice to 
members to keep away. 


Admiral Farragut—Operations have 
been suspended on account of bad air. 
The winze from the 260-ft. level is down 
47 ft., and has encountered mineralized 
quartz. The property is in North Tintic. 

Utah Consolidated—tThe tunnel being 
driven on the north end of the property 
is in over 90 ft. Shaft sinking has been 
discontinued for the present. W. Mathews 
is superintendent. 


Victoria—At a special meeting, July 30, 
the capital was increased from 250,000 
to 700,000 shares, par value $1. Stock- 
holders will be called on to send in their 
old stock, for one share of which they 
will receive two of the new stock. To 
secure the fractional claims of the Snow 
Flake Mining Company, 100,000 shares 
will be set aside. This will leave 100,- 
000 shares in the treasury for develop- 
ment and other purposes. Sinking of the 
shaft will be done by contract. Three 
shifts have been placed on this work. J. 
C. Sullivan is manager. 


Eagle & Blue Bell—The new Hendrie 
& Bolthoff double-drum steam hoist ar- 
rived at the mine July 28, and is being 
installed. The hoist is capable of sinking 
2000 feet. 

Mammoth—Equipment for the shaft 
has been ordered, and will be shipped at 
once’ from the East. This is needed to 
repair the hoist recently damaged. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY 


Montana-Bingham Consolidated — Ar- 
ticles of incorporation were filed July 27. 
The company acquires 26 lode mining 
claims owned by the Bingham-Butte Min- 
ing Company. The capitalization is 1,- 
500,000 shares, par value $1. W. E. 
Hubbard is president. 


Bingham-Midway—An order has been 
placed for drills to be used in two tun- 
nels now being driven. The property is 
seven miles from the International 
smeltery. 
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Silver Shield—Ore has been encount- 
ered in a raise from the tunnel level. A 
part of this is said to be of shipping 
quality. 

Columbus Consolidated—Three shifts 
have been put on the mill, and shipments 
are being increased. An orebody of 
much promise is being opened on the 
400-ft. level. 

Utah Mines Coalition—The main tun- 
nel has cut the Black Bess vein about 
3000 ft. from the portal which gives a 
depth of between 800 and 900 ft. The 
vein shows ore of milling grade. The 
best ore in the upper workings was ob- 
tained along the foot-wall. Crosscutting 
will be done for the Grizzly vein. 


Wasatch-Utah—The mill was started 
July 28. The gold-silver ore is passed 
over amalgamating plates from _ the 
stamps and then to a Wilfley table and 
vanner. A reservoir for the water sup- 
ply has been finished. 


Carbonate—The tramway from the 
mine to the loading station is being re- 
paired, and shipments are expected to 
begin about Aug. 10. Several thousand 
tons of ore, which runs about $20 in 
lead and silver, have been developed. 


Mineral Flat Extension—This property 
is in the Alta district on the ridge between 
American Fork and Little Cottonwood 
canon. Ore carrying about $30 a ton 
in silver and copper has been opened. 
The vein is 6 ft. wide, and carries 2 ft. 
of shipping ore. W. M. Horner is 
manager. 


Iowa Copper—An 1100-ft. tunnel has 
been driven. A fissure has been drifted 
on, which carries lead-silver ore. The 
copper ore occurs in the upper workings 
and extends out along the bedding from 
the fissure. 


Columbus Consolidated—Four feet of 
shipping ore, together with ore of milling 
grade, have been opened for several sets 
on the contact above the 400-ft. level. 


Columbus Extension—Work is being 
done through the main tunnel of the Co- 
lumbus Consolidated, and a drift driven 
northerly to cut the Toledo fissure, which 
produced rich ore from upper workings. 


UINnTA CouNTY 


A copper strike has been made in the 
southeastern part of Uinta county, which 
is creating some interest. The vein can 
be traced several miles. Dragon, Utah, 
about 80 miles distant, is the nearest rail- 
road point. 


UTAH COUNTY 


Union Chief—Lead-silver ore has been 
struck in drifting from a winze below the 
upper tunnel. The lower tunnel is in 
1400 ft., and it is expected that ore will 
be encountered about 300 ft. farther on. 
The distance between the tunnel levels 
is 360 ft. The property is in Eldorado 
district. 
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Washington 
FERRY COUNTY 


British Columbia Copper—Work has 
started on the erection of a 20-stamp mill 
near Napoleon. 


Knob Hill—Some rich ore has been 
struck at this property. Joe McFarland 
is superintendent. 


KiInG CouNTY 


Seattle Cascade—F. G. Winquist and 
Robert Dixson, of Seattle, are interested 
in this property. Considerable develop- 
ment work has been done and it is ex- 
pected that by Oct. 1 the concentrating 
plant will be in operation. 


STEVENS COUNTY 


Pacific Copper—A shipment of new 
mining machinery has just been received. 
J. Hosea is in charge of the work. 

Aladdin—A 500-ft. crosscut adit will 
be run on this property near Northport. 
Other development work is under con- 
sideration. 


Montezuma—Warner Axelson, of Enan- 
ville, is making arrangements to erect a 
smeltery three miles south of Blue creek. 


YAKIMA COUNTY 


Placer gold has been found in the 
gravel of the bed of the Yakima river 
near Thrall. Claims have been filed 
covering nearly three miles along the 
channel. After sinking several feet, a 
pay streak was found yielding an ounce 
of gold per day per man. 


Canada 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A quartz strike has been made in the 
Hope mountains at the head of the Skagit 
river. Some rich samples have been taken 
out. 

Forest fires are raging throughout many 
portions of British Columbia, and a great 
amount of damage has been done to 
mine buildings and tramways. 

Stewart—Considerable work is being 
done on this gold and silver property on 
Glacier creek. William Piggott, of Victoria, 
is president. 

Queen—This mine in the Nelson dis- 
trict recently shipped two bars of gold 
bullion. One was valued at $5000. 


Blue Bell—The plant near Ainsworth 
will be enlarged in the near future. It 
is owned by the Canadian Metal Com- 
pany. 

Van Roi—Development on No. 4 level 
of the south vein has proved so satisfac- 
tory that it has been decided to proceed 
with the erection of a concentrating mill. 
The Wakefield mill now used is only held 
under short lease. Ernest Levy, Ross- 
land, is manager. 


Hedley—The orebody in the upper 
workings of the Nickel Plate mine is 80 
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ft. wide and averages $12 in gold per ton. 
Two orebodies are being opened by 
north and south drifts in the lower adit, 
now in about 1000 ft. and 500 ft. below 


surface. An electric tramway is being 
constructed to the portal of the lower 
adit. In the Bulldog workings the ore- 
shoot is 25 to 30‘ ft. wide. Tube mills, 
Deister tables and a circular filter press 
are being added to the equipment of the 
40-stamp mill and cyanide plant. A recent 
change in mill practice has increased the 
efficiency 25 per cent. 

Consolidated Mining—The compressor 
plant at the No. 10 mine was destroyed 
in a recent fire. 


Rawhide—The New Dominion Copper 
Company controls this mine and at pres- 
ent 50 men are at work. Regular ship- 
ments will be started within one month. 


British Columbia Copper—The three 
furnaces at the smeltery are again in 
full blast, and the returns are approach- 
ing those of recent years. The smeltery 
is now treating approximately 2000 tons 
of ore daily. 

Joker—The West Kootenay Mining 
Corporation, Ltd., has acquired control 
of the Joker mine. A new plant including 
a mill will be installed. A. Fornier, of 
Kaslo, is superintendent. 


True Fissure—A new tramway is being 
installed from the mine to South Lake 
City. Ten carloads of ore, shipped re- 
cently, averaged SGO per ton. N. W. Em- 
mens is engineer in charge. 


ONTARIO 


Ore Shipments—Shipments of ore 
from Cobalt for the week ended Aug. 8 
were as follows: Buffalo, 59,000 Ib.; 
Coniagas, 72,990; Crown Reserve, 211,- 
232; Hargraves, 60,000; Kerr Lake, 
60,129; La Rose, 309,600; McKinley-Dar- 
ragh, 103,990; Nipissing, 129,360; Right 
of Way, 122,570; Silver Cliff, 62,780; 
Temiskaming, 53,000; Trethewey, 41,300; 
Standard Cobalt, 63.992; Rochester, 
60,750. Total, 1,401,593 pounds. 

Temiskaming—A statement issued cov- 
ering the first half of the company’s 
financial year shows a favorable balance 
of $179,496. The production of silver 
was 851,745 oz., against 670,930 for the 
entire preceding year. The milling re- 
serves in the mine, shown in the last an- 
nual report, remain untouched, while the 
dump reserve has been reduced by 800 
tons. The main shaft has been put down 
to 520 ft., and crosscutting to vein No. 2 
begun from the 500-ft. station. The work 
of opening up veins Nos. 1, 2 and 4 on 
the 400-ft. level has been attended with 
gratifying results. The high-grade re- 
serves have been trebled. 

Canadian Smelting & Refining—An 
agreement has been made between this 
company and the municipal authorities 
of Orillia, Ont., under which the com- 
_Pany will locate in that town. The smelt- 
ing company is to receive a free site of 
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nine acres, and electric light and power 
on favorable terms. 

Doctor Reddick—This Larder 
company has gone into liquidation. 

La Rose—Two promising veins have 
been discovered on the 200-ft. level of the 
Fisher-Eplett property. 

Townsite—A new vein of high-grade 
ore was struck in the No. 7 shaft. 

Silver Alliance—At this Elk Lake prop- 
erty a rich surface vein has been dis- 
covered. 


Lake 


Hudson Bay—A new high-grade vein 
has been found on the second level. It 
is 6 in. wide. 

Provincial—A diamond drill is being 
used to prospect the swampy ground. 


Foley-O’Brien—Work has been stop- 
ped on account of lack of supplies at 
Porcupine. 

Dome Extension—Work will not be re- 
sumed until the road from Matheson has 
been cut through. 


Laurentide Mica—Large additions are 
being made to this plant and the most 
improved machinery introduced. 


Thompson-Gowganda—A good vein 12 
in. wide has been struck on the surface 
and uncovered for 100 feet. 

Dome—Shortage of provisions at Por- 
cupine has resulted in a temporary sus- 
pension of operations. Diamond drilling 
has resulted in the discovery of a vein 
showing free gold 100 ft. in depth. The 
large payment on the working option due 
Aug. 1 has been met. 


Mexico 
MExIco 


El Oro—Returns for July: Mill No. 2 
ran 30 days; crushed 31,020 tons of ore; 
yielded bullion valued at $205,390; work- 
ing expenses, $95,610; expenditure on de- 
velopment, $21,800; profit, $87,980; 
profit on railway, $5000; expenditure on 
permanent improvements, $2000. 

Mexico Mines—Returns for July: Mill 
ran 31 days; crushed 11,384 tons of ore; 
yielded bullion valued at $129,760; work- 
ing expenses, $42,510; expenditure on 
development, $10,500; profit, $76,750; 
expenditure on permanent improvements, 
$9000. 


OAXACA 

Alta Gracia—In the Totolapam section 
of Oaxaca, Harold Sturges and asso- 
ciates have taken a working option on 
this group of mines, owned by the Rick- 
ards brothers of Oaxaca. He has also 
taken an option on the Maria and Refugio 
groups in the Xobaguia camp owned by 
the same men. Active prospecting is to 
begin at once. The Alta Gracia camp 
is one of the old Spanish silver camps 
of Oaxaca that was extensively worked 
in colonial times. 

Tepehuaje—In the Tepehuaje mine, 
Xobaguia camp, a strike of high-grade 
silver ore is reported, the width of vein 
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being given as about 4 ft., and the aver- 
ége value at about 3 kg. of silver per ton. 
The shaft is down about 150 ft. John 
Hall is owner. 

Freight Charges—The charges from 
Xobaguia to Oaxaca are reported to be 
about 24 pesos per ton. The freight and 
treatment charges in Oaxaca are from 
42 to 50 pesos per ton of ore. 


Coneja—W. E. McEwen, who is in 
charge, is developirg good milling ore. 
He is treating, in a small arrastra, ore 
running about 2 or 3 kg. of silver per ton, 
and from 6 to 10 grams of gold. This 
ore is the remnant of sorting for shipping 
ores. ; 

Exploration—R, M. Raymond, acting 
for the Exploration Company of England 
and Mexico, Ltd., has concluded arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Rickards, of Oaxaca, 
for a working option cn their holdings, 
in the Sierra Juarez camp, as well as 
those of Maurice Clark. The principal 
mines involved are the Manchega, the 
Corazon, the Purisima, the San Antonio, 
San Cayetano and the Santa Rosa. This 
is the third foreign company to enter 
this important gold-silver camp. 


ZACATECAS 


San Ernesto—The mine is shipping 
about one carload of sulphide ore per 
week, carrying 20 to 30 grams of gold. 
The malacate hoist is to be replaced by a 
steam hoist. 


Zaragoza—The mill has been running 
on the lower grades of ore from the mine, 
and shipping the concentrates to the 
Aguascalientes smelter. At present the 
mill is shut down for the purpose of 
overhauling some of the machinery. 


Asturiana—New boilers, hoists, and 
pumps are now on the ground, and the 
work of installation is being rapidly 
pushed. The property is owned by San 
Luis Potosi men. 


Africa 
TRANSVAAL 

The completed report gives the gold 
output of the Transvaal in July at 638,- 
714 oz., which is 13,533 oz. more than in 
June and 17,920 oz. more than in July, 
1909. For the seven months ended July 
31 the total was 4,196,952 oz. in 1909, and 
4,301,219 oz.—or $88,906.197—in 1910; 
an increase of 104,267 oz. this year. 


South America 
PERU 

Cerro de Pasco—This company during 
the year ended June 30 produced more 
than 32,000,000 Ib. of copper. This com- 
pares with 27,000,000 Ib. in the preceding 
year, and 21,000,000 Ib. two years ago. 
Notwithstanding altitude and other ad- 
verse conditions the company has laid its 
copper down in New York for about 7c. 
per pound, this low cost, of course, being 
due to precious metals, which are credited 
to operations. 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, Aug. 17—Activity in the 
coal trade is dominated by Western needs, 
though the Eastern market for steam 
coals. shows slight improvement and a 
decidedly stimulated demand for gas coal 
for Western consumption. It is expected 
that large consumers who have permitted 
their contracts to lapse will soon enter 
the market -actively to replenish stocks. 

At Western points the demand is un- 
usually active and all sizes are getting 
scarce. With the cool weather in pros- 
pect and the Illinois strike unsettled it 
is likely that there will be a scramble 
among dealers to cover autumn demands. 
The Indiana operators are reaping a 
harvest as a result of their temporary 
agreement with the miners pending the 
results of the joint conference. While 
the Illinois field is idle, Indiana mines are 
working at full capacity and the indica- 
tions are that a record output will be 
shown for this season. 


Strike Conditions—The special national 
convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America has been in session this week 
at Indianapolis, but up to the time of go- 
ing to press, no settlement has been ef- 
fected. The differences between President 
Walker, of the Illinois miners, and Na- 
tional President Thomas L. Lewis will 
doubtless be brought to a focus, after 
which more earnest attention will be given 
to the settlement of the wage scale. 


CoaL TRAFFIC NOTES 


Coal shipments over the Virginian rail- 
way from West Virginia in June, are re- 
ported at 86,626 tons. 

Anthracite-coal shipments by Lake 
frem Buffalo for the season to Aug. 1 
were 1,882,800 long tons, an increase of 
412,465 tons over last year. 

Coal receipts at Boston, seven months 
ended July 31, reported by Chamber of 
Commerce: 


1909. 


983,572 
1,933,731 


1910. 


1,015,112 
2,360,421 


3,375,533 


Changes. 


I. 31.540 
I. 426,690 


Anthracite, ........ 
Bituminous 


T. 458,230 

175,764 I. 23,260 
3,551,297 I 481,490 

Coal tonnage originating on the lines 
of the Southern railway, five months 
ended May 31, was: Tennessee district, 
514,432; Alabama district, 1,243,932; 
total, 1,757,364 short tons, an increase of 
282,768 tons over last year. 

Shipments uf Broad Top coal over the 
Huntingdon & Broad Top road, seven 
months ended July 31, were 233,559 tons 
in 1909, and 370,916 in 1910. 


Total domestic.... 2,917,303 
Foreign 


Total. .....00.-sece 3,069,807 


The foreign coal is nearly all from 
Nova Scotia mines. 

Coal shipments through the Sault Ste. 
Marie canals for the season to Aug. 1, 
short tons: 


1909. 


629,981 
$,315.236 


1910. Changes. 


815,070 I. 185,089 
§,425,430 I. 2,110,194 


3,945,217 6,240,500 I, 2,295,283 
The total increase reported this year 
is 58.2 per cent. 


New York 


ANTHRACITE 

Aug. 17—The anthracite trade is quiet, 
as usual at this season. Some of the 
large collieries are running short time, 
and will probably continue to do so until 
the end of the month. 

Schedule prices for domestic sizes are 
$4.65 for broken and $4.90 for egg, 
stove and chestnut, f.o.b. New York har- 
bor points. For steam sizes, current 
quotations are: Pea, $2.954 3.25; buck- 
wheat, $2.15@ 2.50; No. 2 buckwheat, or 
rice, $1.654@2; barley, $1.35@ 1.50; all 
according to quality, f.o.b. New York 
harbor. 


Anthracite 
Bituminous.... 


BITUMINOUS 


The market for steam coals on the At- 
lantic seaboard shows some slight im- 
provement, but is not strong. Prices are 
low, ranging from 90c.@$1.25 at the 
mines according to the grade, or $2.45@ 
2.80, f.o.b., New York harbor shipping 
points. The demand for gas coal con- 
tinues to be strong in the West and 
it does not seem likely that production 
will equal demand. As a consequence, 
prices are being governed by the Western 
needs, although the same trade is dull in 
the East. Prices on Fairmount gas coal 
are $1.10 for 1'%4-in. lump, $1 for %-in. 
coal, 90c. run-of-mine and 50c. for slack, 
with little available for purchase. Large 
consumer. who let contracts lapse have 
to split their business in order to replen- 
ish stocks. 

Transportation facilities are about up 
to schedule, car supply being good. In 
the coastwise trade there is an abundance 
of vessels available. Rates from New 
York harbor around Cape Cod are’ gener- 
ally 50@55c, and from Philadelphia 65@ 
70c. to Boston, Salem and Portland. 

Birmingham 

Aug. 15—The coal trade in Alabama 
is unusually active. There is demand for 
every ton of coal that can be mined and 
as a consequence there is steady opera- 
tion in almost every mine in the State. 
The railroads are handling the situation 
satisfactorily. The iron highways are in- 
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terested in some of the big business that 
has recently been given the coal compan- 
ies in this State. Shipments of coal to 
the western and southwestern States af- 
fected t_ ‘abor troubles are beginning to 
amount to something and good prices pre- 
vail for coal. All estimates as to the 
year’s output place the amount above 
15,000,000 tons, the largest amount ever 
produced in the State. 

The production of coke is being held 
up to its high-water mark. The demand 
is active and some of the iron companies 
are making efforts to accumulate some 
coke for future use, the intention being 
to have a good stock on hand so that 
when the furnaces go back into full oper- 
ation there will be plenty of coke for both 
the open market and iron making. 


Chicago 

Aug. 15—The coal market, in the ab- 
sence of new supplies from Illinois 
mines, continues to absorb heavy re- 
ceipts from Indiana and the East. Buy- 
ing is more liberal with the general 
realization by consumers that supplies 
from Illinois cannot possibly arrive in 
any quantity, for several weeks, while 
the needs of autumn activity and cool 
weather become more and more apparent. 
The apprehension of a congestion of 
traffic that will delay coal shipments on 
later orders is also manifested, so that 
buying may now be said to be liberal. 
Prices remain about as last week, Indiana 
coal selling on cars at $2@2.15 for lump, 
$1.90@ 2.05 for run-of-mine and $1.90a@ 
2.10 for screenings. More lump and 
run-of-mine are being sold, but~ the 
screenings trade continues very heavy. 

There is no surplus coal on tracks, 
from any source, and consequently prices 
are firmly maintained. Smokeless coal, 
both lump and run-of-mine, is in good 
demand, at $3.55 and $3.15 reenectively. 
Hocking also sells well, at $3.15, and 
other coals from east of Indiana are 
steady, though not showing any great 
increases. Anthracite sales are light and 
probably will continue so until cool 
weather makes the need of storage piles 
apparent. 

Indianapolis 

Aug. 15—The coal market at the 
Indiana mines has probably never been 
better at this period of the year that 
during the first two weeks of August. 
The semi-monthly pay rolls last Saturday 
were as large as any during the emme 
history of the industry in the dStarc. 
Present indications are that the output 
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will run above 15,000,000 tons, or more 
than 2,000,000 above the record output. 


Tne Indiana operators are rejoicing 
ever the fact that they accepted a tem- 
porary contract pending joint-conference 
results, thus managing to keep the mines 
busy while the Illinois field was idle. 
They have profited by maintaining a good 
market for their output during the last 
three months. 


At a meeting of miners of the 
block coalfield of Clay county, a re- 
sclution was passed pledging their sup- 
pert to President T. L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
miners of this district regard the situa- 
tion in the organization as critical and 
consider sending a petition to John 
Mitchell urging him to come back to the 
miners in the belief that he is the only 
man who can restore peace and preserve 
the union. 





Pittsburg 

Aug. 16—Production of coal has been 
curtailed generally in all districts during 
the last fortnight on account of less- 
ened demand, and this week a holiday re- 
duces output further. Lake shipments 
continue heavy, but are hardly up to ex- 
pectations of earlier in the season. Prices 
ere pretty well maintained on the former 
level, as follows: Mine-run and nut, 
$1.20@ 1.25; 34-in., $1.30; domestic 1%- 
in, lump, $1.50; slack, 70@80c. per ton. 

Connellsville Coke—The H. C. Frick 
Coke Company is understood to be run- 
ning five days per week at most of its 
plants for a couple of weeks in order to 
reduce output and stocks slightly. Out- 
side production continues at the old gait, 
and is well absorbed, despite lessened 
pig-tron production, the maintenance of 
demand for Connellsville coke being evi- 
dently due to lessened use of other cokes. 
The market has been almost bare of 
transactions, but prices seem to be well 
maintained at the former level. We re- 
peat quotations for standard grades of 
Connellsville coke as follows, per net 
ton at ovens: Prompt furnace, $1.65@ 
1.70; contract furnace (nominal), $1.75 
@1.85; prompt foundry, $2.15@2.25; 
contract foundry, $2.25@2.50. 

The Courier reports the production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
Tegion in the week ended Aug, 6 at 406,- 
505 tons, a decrease of 3000 tons, and 
shipments at 4093 cars to Pittsburg, 5348 
cars to points west and 858 cars to points 
east, a total of 10,299 cars, an increase of 
two cars, : 





St. Louis 

Aug. 15—The coal situation through 
the West has tightened decidedly during 
the last week and every size is extremely 
Scarce. The demand from railroads is 
Strong enough to. take care of practially 
all the coal that is being produced. With 
4 strong and growing demand from deal- 
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ers it can be readily seen that soon there 
will not be enough coal to go around. 

Prices are stiff and are advancing al- 
most daily. Railroads and large industries 
are pressed for coal and are not haggling 
about the price but are taking everything 
that is being offered at anything like 
the market price. Several railroads need 
coal badly and are willing to pay more 
for mine-run than dealers are for lump 
consequently it is not hard to see who is 
getting the coal. From the present out- 
look prices will go sky high next month 
as then dealers will be forced to buy no 
matter what the price is. The biggest 
scramble for coal is anticipated next 
month that kas been seen in the history 
of the coal trade here. 

The market on anthracite coal has im- 
proved and all sizes are in strong de- 
mand. Chestnut, in fact, has become 
scarce already. This scarcity of chestnut 
comes early this year and probably there 
will be an unusual shortage of it this 
season. 

Current prices on the St. Louis market 
are as follows: 


St. 

Illinois, Standard: Mine. Louis. 

6-in. lump and egg........... $1.70 $2.22 

2-in. lump and nut....... fees 1.40 1.92 

MON a. otais Grade le ae ae 1.30 1.82 

NS hacia mula eere era wae 1.10 1.62 
Trenton: 

6-in. lump and egg........... 2.00 .52 

PORTE os civ a ncnadeuauen eee 1.75 2.27 
Staunton or Mt. Olive: 

ee I 5 <5. 6.0 corica oie alas: 1.760 2.22 

ING. <x aX vase dee oesietnse 1.60 2.12 

EE EE OT 1.50 2.02 

PENS. Stea ewe pecweeas 1.50 2.02 
Carterville: 

6-in. lump OF C2.......0000 2.00 2.67 

nao 5a are sigan oe oe ec o's 1.75 2.42 

PING ao ics Fie a eae sees Rae B22 

MUNIN os wo veewenses weet 1.30 1.97 
Pocahontas and New River: 

RAID OF ORB. sos v:0'sivie'necics 1.75 4.25 

WEES A Cc eweaucacdccaen 1.50 4.00 
Pennsylvania Anthracite: 

ee TE NS oc os otk d: Lew dive 6.85 

RIN Seep R eee e Rene” “éiaue 6.60 
Arkansas Anthracite: ‘ 

re 3.35 5.35 
Coke: 

Connellsville foundry.........  ..... 5.40 

NE sc ccc tt eceédlee | claus 4.90 

Mea eo Ea wetter ‘aaiiess 4.15 


Reports from the Indianapolis conven- 
tion seem to show that there is no hope 
for a reconciliation between Lewis and 
Walker and that it is now a fight for 
supremacy between them. As the II- 
linois operators are dealing with Lewis, 
who is the national head, and as Lewis 
seems to have no control over the II- 
linois body of miners headed by Walker 
there seems to be no chance of a settle- 
ment between the miners and operators 
of Illinois until the internal troubles 
among the United Mine Workers of 
America are settled. In fact, the whole 
affair is in about as bad a mess as pos- 
sible and there seems to be no chance for 
any kind of a settlement in the near 
future. 

It is more a matter of politics than 
of a wage scale now and everybody 
is at loggerheads. Mr. Walker,-who is 


backed unusually strongly by the Illinois 
miners, and who has been stubborn and 
arbitrary from the first, evidently will 


not be contented unless he has a com- 


plete victory over the rest of the United 
Mine Workers as well as the Illinois op- 
erators. In this event he will be the 
dominant figure in the United Mine 
Workers of America, which would be very 
galling to the rest of the operators in the 
country as he is perhaps the most radical 
and disliked labor leader in the country. 


fe FOREIGN: COAL-TRADE ||| 


German Coal Production—Coal pro- 
duction in German Empire, half-year 
ended June 30, metric tons: 








1909. 1910. Changes. 

ee ok 71,905,114 73,329,690 I. 1,424,576 
Brown coal..... 32,422,221 32,361,536 D. 60,685 
Total mined.. 104,327,335 105,691,226 I. 1,363,891 


Coke made..... 10,368,742 11,412,943 I. 1,044,201 
Briquets made. 8,932,882 9,155,330 I. 222,448 


Of the briquets reported this year 
7,059,928 tons were made from brown 
coal or lignite. 


German Coal Trade—Exports and im- 


ports of fuel in Germany, half-year 
ended June 30, metric tons: 





Exports. Imports. Excess. 
OL ae 10,963,195 5,080,680 Exp. 5,882,515 
Brown coal... 30,438 3,611,276 Imp. 3,580,838 
Coke.... ..... 1,962,254 304,403 Exp. 1,657,851 
Briquets...... 879,100 110,664 Exp. 768,436 
Total........ 13,834,987 9,107,023 Exp. 4,727,964 


Total, 1909.. 12,687,970 9,896,148 Exp. 2,771,822 
The exports this year included 39,157 
tons of coke to the United States. 


Transvaal Coal Production—Total coal 
mined in the Transvaal, four months 
ended April 30 was 1,766,063 short tons, 
of which 480,648 tons, or 27.2 per cent., 
were sorted or screened out as waste. 
Coal sold and delivered was 1,281,403 
tons; the average price at mines being 
$1.21 per ton. 


Straits Settlements Coal Imports—Im- 
ports of coal into the Straits Settlements 
were 738,652 tons in 1908 and 676,713 
in 1909; decrease, 61,939 tons. The im- 
ports in 1909 included 241,203 tons from 
Japan, 137,918 from Australia, 125,341 
from Bengal, and 53,522 from Great 
Britain. 


Coal in Russia—Coal production in the 
Donetz basin, five months ended May 31, 
was 4403 metric tons, a decrease of 413,- 
000 tons. The decrease was chiefly due 
to the prevalence of cholera in the dis- 
trict. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
current prices of Welsh coal as follows, 
on Aug. 6: Best Welsh steam, $3.96; 
seconds, $3.78; thirds, $3.60; drv coals, 
$3.60; best Monmouthshire, $3.54; sec- 
onds, $3.42; best steam smalls, $2.16; 
seconds, $1.92. All prices are per long 
ton, f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 days, 
less 214 per cent. discount. 
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New York, Aug. 17—The midsummer 
dullness in the iron and steel trades con- 
tinues as far as the trading market is 
concerned, but a sharp contrast is noticed 
in the Pittsburg district between the trad- 
ing situation and the actual tonnage of 
material moving from the mills. Produc- 
tion is being fairly maintained, though in 
places curtailment has been made. 

In some quarters it is predicted that the 
progress being made in clearing up the 
situation as to freight-rate advances will 
lead to heavier railroad buying soon, 
though orders may be withheld until after 
the elections. While buying of rails, 
track material and general supplies is at 
present light, it is stated on good author- 
. ity that each of two large steel-car build- 
ers has about 10,000 cars on its books, 
and as each makes about 100 cars daily, 
this is practically business enough to run 
them to the end of the year. 

Sales of pig iron continue to be light 
and at shaded prices generally, though 
several important orders have been 
placed during the week at slightly better 
prices; this, however, was largely due to 
special conditions required by the con- 
sumers. Sales of Southern pig are light, 
the manufacturers preferring to curtail 
production rather than sell below present 
prices. 

There is a slightly better demand in 
some quarters for sheet bars and unfin- 
ished steel, but the fi ‘shed-material mar- 
ket continues dull in nearly all centers. 
Prices for galvanized sheets particularly 
are being shaded, both for flat sheets and 
corrugated material. 


Baltimore 


Aug. 15—Receipts of iron ore at Balti- 
more from Cuba for the week were 23,- 
050 tons. The imports of manganese ore 
at Baltimore were 11,902 tons, about 
equally divided between Russian and 
Brazilian ports. On Aug. 8, S: S. Mar- 
ianne brought from Trieste, 4500 tons. of 
ferromanganese. 

Birmingham 

Aug. 15—A few car-lot sales of pig 
iron are being made in this territory. 
The iron market continues quiet and the 
manufacturers are holding out for im- 
provement. The refusal to sell the prod- 
uct on a basis of $11 per ton, No. 2 foun- 
dry, is reiterated, and the sale of a few 
car lots of iron, immediate delivery, at a 
price as high as $12 per ton, is pointed 
to as showing some strength. Unless 
there is a decided change in the condi- 
tions between now and the first of the 
coming month there is likely to be further 
curtailment planned. 

A few inquiries for iron have been 
coming in recently, but the consuming el- 
ement is looking for iron on a $11 per ton 
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basis, delivery between now and the end 
of the year, and the manufacturers have 
not been willing to trade with them. 
The single-car lots have been going to 
consumers who are tiding over the dull 
spell, waiting to buy more or less in 
quantity wher the conditions begin act- 
ually improying or showing signs of im- 
provement in the near future. 

There is no accumulation of iron at the 
present in the Southern territory worthy 
of mention. However, the shipments are 
in the main on old orders and to con- 
cerns which are always supplied by the 
Southern manufacturers. The home con- 
sumption is holding up fairly well, the 
cast-iron pipe makers in particular melt- 
ing a large quantity of iron, the various 
plants being in full operation and ship- 
ments equal to the make. The pipe 
prices continue strong and the prospects 
are bright for the necessity of keeping up 
the make at practically full capacity 
through the rest of the year and longer. 
There is little activity among the soil- 
pipe makers. Charcoal iron is in fairly 
good demand still, and quotations are 
high. Basic iron is not as easily sold 
as heretofore. 

The steel situation in Southern terri- 
tory shows little change and the produc- 
tion is likely to be curtailed by the end 
of the month if there is no improvement 
in the demand. Sieel rod, wire and nails 
are in fairly good demand and the prices 
will give a little profit. 


Chicago 

Aug. 15—Sales of pig iron continue 
to be light, though the tendency of melt- 
ers, has seemed in the last week to grow 
favorable to increased buying. The price 
of Southern iron, the index to the local 
market at least, has not changed mater- 
ially. No. 2 Southern can be bought for 
$11@11.50, Birmingham, which means 
$15.35@ 15.85, Chicago, with the high- 
er figure the one most quoted for 
such purchases as are in favor now— 
of small lots for delivery within 30 to 90 
days from the placing of the order. 
Northern No. 2 continues steady at$16.50 
@17, with furnace representatives more 
confident of standing their ground under 
conditions of reduced output. 

The market drags, most melters being 
unwilling yet to contract heavily for the 
future. Such sales as are being made— 
a carload to 500 or 600 tons each—are 
to carry the purchaser along until he 
sees more clearly the trend of the market. 
When it shows signs of a decided turn 
of prices upward he will buy heavily, in 
all probability. A belief in overproduc- 
tion of pig iron seems yet fixed in the 
minds of all but furnace representatives, 
and the effects of lessened production 
are slow in being felt. Iron and steel 
products generally show little activity, 
even structural material being very dull. 
For wire goods there is something of de- 
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mand. Railroad supplies show no 
marked improvement. It is hoped that a 
decided improvement will come with the 
passing of the summer season. 


Cleveland 


Aug. 8—Ore shipments from the Lake 
Superior region keep up, at least 7,000,- 
000 tons having come down in July. Some 
furnaces have asked for concessions on 
prices, but none have been made. 


Pig Iron—There are some inquiries for 
basic for last quarter. Otherwise only 
some small sales are reported. Bessemer 
pig is quoted at $16.25@16.50; No. 2 
foundry, $14.50@14.75; forge, $14@ 
14.25; Lake Superior charcoal, $18.50@ 
19; all Cleveland delivery. 

Finished Material—Some contracts for 
structural steel and for bars are noted. 
There is a little weakening in prices. 
Quotations of 1.40c., Pittsburg, on shapes 
and plates have been shaded. Steel bars 
are held at 1.40c., Pittsburg base. 


Philadelphia 


Aug. 17—The week has not showrg any 
activity in crude iron apart from some 
inquiries for all kinds in which basic iron 
figures chiefly. There has been no change 
in quotations and furnace men are un- 
willing to accept business for future de- 
livery at prices as now quoted. They are 
acquainted with the fact that the greater 
number of large consumers have but 
little iron under contract for delivery and 
are awaiting further developments before 
covering for the next six months. Pipe 
iron is the only exception to the rule and 
it continues active. Malleable is not 
selling and holders look for no improve- 
ment until about the middle of September. 
Forge is neglected, though makers are 
holding at old figures. Fair Southern 
forge is offered at $14.50 with Northern 
at about $15.50. Basic is quiet at $15.50. 

Steel Billets—The consumption of bil- 
lets has fallen off notwithstanding the 
further reductions. 

Bars—Midsummer inactivity is ap- 
parent in all cessation of orders and in a 
lack of inquiry. 

Sheets—Sheet-mill production has been 
curtailed somewhat and solicitation is be- 
ing put forth to induce the larger con- 
sumers to anticipate their winter require- 
ments sooner than customary. 


Pipes and Tubes—Scarcely any busi- 
ness has been done for a week and con- 
sumers are too well supplied to expect 
orders before next month. 


Steel Rails—No definite statements can 
be made concerning the steel-rail trade. 
The Pennsylvania mills are slacking up. 
Light rails have declined in price. Track 
matefial has also declined. 


Scrap—There is some inquiry for old 
iron rails and iron and steel axles. 
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Pittsburg 


Aug. 16—Outside of a general state- 
ment made by some steel interests that 
the market shows a slightly better tone 
there is nothing new to report for the 
week. The trading market is inexpressibly 
dull, and there is really a sharp contrast 
between this and the actual tonnage of 
material moving from mills on actual 
specifications, as the latter is remarkably 
good considering the market condition. 
On the whole, production is well main- 
tained, although here and there further 
curtailment has taken place. The Pitts- 
burg Steel Company, the largest in- 
dependent wire interest in the district, 
closed on Saturday, to be idle until 
September 1. 

Prices are not being seriously tested 
but as far as tests go they are well main- 
tained at recent reductions, except that 
galvanized sheets have shown a slight 
further decline. Steel bars remain at a 
minimum of 1.40c., while odd lots still 
bring 1.45c. Plates and shapes are quot- 
able at 1.40 cents. 

Pig Iron—Three sales of bessemer iron 
have been made in the last week or 10 
days: 1000 tons to a bessemer steel works 
for prompt delivery at $15.25, Valley; 
1000 tons to a special steel interest at 
$15.50, Valley, the extra 25c. being on ac- 
count of the iron being slightly special 
in analysis; 800 tons, September to De- 
cember delivery, to a steel-casting interest 
at a special price, made by special condi- 
tions. The market is regarded as clearly 
quotable at $15.25, Valley, as formerly. 
It is established that the 5000 tons to 
the United Steel Company, Canton, O., 
ncted last week, was at $14.50, delivered, 
or $14, Dover furnace and from this and 
other considerations basic is quotable at 
$14@ 14.25, Valley, according to tonnage 
and delivery, 10c. lower than last week. 
Foundry iron is quotable 10c. lower and 
malleable 25c. lower than last week. 
These declines merely represent a sag- 
ging tendency, with a moderate amount 
of iron on sale and the market with 
scarcely any absorbing power. Pig iron 
is belew cost of production, based un pur- 
chased ore and coke, and prices are made 
either because holders must sell from 
financial considerations, or expect ore to 
be lower next year and prefer to sell now 
at a slight loss than take a larger one 
later. We quote at Valley furnaces, 90c. 
higher delivered Pittsburg; basic, $14@ 
14.25; bessemer, $15.25; malleable, 
$14.50@ 14.75; No. 2 foundry, $14.25@ 
14.40; forge, $13.75 per ton. 


Ferromanganese—The market continues 
quiet with prices still quotable at $29 
39.50 for prompt and $39.50@ 40 for for- 
ward, f.o.b. Baltimore, freight to Pitts- 
burg being $1.95. 


Steel—A slightly heavier demand for 
unfinished steel is reported, particularly 
for sheet bars, but this is only for early 
deliveries. We repeat former quotations, 





but note that the market shows little sign 
of strength: bessemer billets, $24.50@25; 
sheet bars, $26; open-hearth billets, $26; 
sheet bars, $26.50@27; rods, $28@29, 
all f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburg. 


Sheets—There is less new business be- 
ing placed, but specifications are fair and 
production is well maintained. The trade 
has almost stopped looking for new of- 
ficial prices to be issued by the leading 
interest and the market continues in the 
position of shading from the old official 
or nominal prices. As to galvanized this 
shading has lately increased by a dollar 
per ton, the market being $3 off on black 
and $5 per ton off on galvanized, for 
both flat sheets and corrugated material, 
nominal prices being: black sheets, 
2.40c.; galvanized, 3.50c.; painted cor- 
rugated roofing, $1.70 per square; gal- 
vanized, $3. This makes black sheets 
2.25c. and galvanized 3.25c. Blue an- 
nealed sheets have weakened, and the 
regular price of 1.75c. on No. 10 gage is 
shaded $1 per ton. 





St. Louis 

Aug. 15—Sales of pig iron this week 
have been light. Inquiries seem to be 
coming in more freely, but it seems to be 
a hard and slow process to turn them into 
orders. All sales reported are for small 
quantities. The demand for finished 
products seems to be better and it is antic- 
ipated that pig iron will pick up some- 
what in sympathy a little later. Prices 
remain the same, $11.50@12 per ton 
f.o.b. Birmingham or $15.25@15.75 per 
ton St. Louis for No. 2 Foundry. 


British Iron Trade—Exports and im- 
ports of iron and steel and of machinery 
in Great Britain, six months ended June 
30, are valued by the Board of Trade re- 
turns as below: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
Iron and steel. £20,948,190 £ 4,342,401 E. £16,605,789 





Machinery .... 14,080,486 2,281,562 E. 11,799,924 
New ships..... CGE ~ Sriwnnas E. 4,300,427 
TOTAL iv ccskeve £39,329,103 £ 6,623,963 E. £32,705,140 
Total, 1909... 35,506,760 6,244,460 E. 29,262,300 


Increase in exports, £3,822,343, or 10.8 
per cent.; increase in imports, £379,503, 
or 6.1 per cent. The quantities of iron 
and steel were, in long tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
po eae 2,062,708 2,279,103 I, 276,395 
Imports............. 565,216 650,845 I. 85,629 


Exports cf hardware and cutlery—not 
included above—were valued at £2,470,- 
209 in 1909, and £3,002,025 in 1910; an 
increase of £531,816 this year. 

British Iron Ore Imports—The imports 
of iron ore into Great Britain for the six 
months ended June 30 were 2,946,087 
long tons in 1909, and 3,768,880 in 1910; 
increase, 822,793 tons. Of the imports 
this year 2,721,102 tons were from Spain. 
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Belgian Iron Trade—Imports and ex- 
ports of iron and steel in Belgium, five 
months ended May 31, metric tons: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Pig and scrap.... 343,842 63,761 Imp. 280,081 
Ingots, blooms, 
Ob iicnaveerdscas 40,947 34,923 Imp. 6,024 
Finished mater’]. 53,803 411,114 Ex p. 357,311 





509,798 Exp. 171,206 
Imports of iron ore, 2,090,380 tons, an 
increase of 405,530 tons over 1909; ex- 


ports 221,507 tons, an increase of 63,- 
343 tons. 


[W [METAL MARKETS 


Gold in the United States on Aug. 1, 
as estimated by Treasury Department: 
In banks and circulation, $591,665,438; 
in Treasury, current balances, $189,486,- 
743; in Treasury against gold certificates, 
$870,597,669; total $1,651,749,850. Sil- 


, Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


ee "438,592 














Metal. Exports, | Imports. Excess, 
Gold: 

June 1910..| $1,598,347 | $ 4,575,917 Imp.$ 2,977,570 
** 1909..} 8,346,446 2,367,735|Exp. 5,978,711 

Year 1910..| 49,516,731 19,388,531] “* 30,128,200 
** 1909..| 63,834,337 20,135,592] «* 43,698,745 
Silver: 

June 1910..| 4,587,383 3,308,171/Exp. 1,279,212 
oe 5,505,037 4,339,275] « 1,165,762 

Year 1910..} 27,054,218 21,901,520] « 5,152,698 
** 1909..| 29,359,666 22,872,028] « 6,487,638 


ver dollars in circulation, $72,156,154; in 
Treasury, $3,014,565; held against cer- 
tificates, $489,474,000; total, $564,644,- 
719. Subsidiary silver coins, $165,105,- 
862, making a total of $729,750,581 sil- 
ver. 


Platinum—tThere is little activity and 
prices remained unchanged at $33 per oz. 
for refined platinum and $37.50@38 per 
oz. for hard metal. 


Our Russian correspondent writes 
under date of Aug. 4 that the market is 
steady, with prices unchanged. Reports 
from Ekaterinburg indicate that owing to 
the prevailing high prices the lower-grade 
mines are preparing for operation. This 
will tend to increase the amount of plat- 
inum on the market, probably preventing 
further increase in prices. At Ekaterin- 
burg, prices are 7.40@7.50 rubles per 
zolotnik; in St. Petersburg, 27,500@ 
28,000 rubles per pood. 


Silver—The market 
a quiet level. 


has maintained 
China exchanges have as- 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


Aug. 11 12 13 15 16 17 











New York....} 53 531g] 5314] 5314] 53%] 53 
London. | 24%] 249] 2454] 2454] 249] 24% 
Sterling a 4.8575 cauen erie .8600 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 
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sisted in preventing a further fall. The 
market in India continues quiet and fair- 
ly steady. 


Exports of silver from London to the 
East from Jan. 1 to Aug. 4, reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 


1910. Changes. 
£3,841,600 I. £ 61,000 
1,113,500 D. 352,200 
D 82,800 


£4,955,100 D. £ 374,000 


1909. 


Copper—The market has been strong. 
It is now generally recognized that ow- 
ing to the decrease in the production the 
position of the metal is experiencing a 
fundamental improvement, and that the 
present price is low. As a result, buy- 
ers fee] encouraged to cover their re- 
quirements ahead. The market closes 
strong at 1254@127%c. for Lake copper, 
and 1214 @12%c. for electrolytic in cakes, 
wirebars and ingots. Casting copper is 
quoted nominally at 124%@12c. as the 
average of the week. 

The standard market in London has 
been strong and advancing. There was 
some realization by speculators, but their 
offerings were readily absorbed. The mar- 
ket closes at £5634 for spot and £57% 
for three months. Refined and manufac- 
tured sorts we quote: English tough, 
£58 15s; best selected, £60 5s.@£60 15s.; 
strong sheets, £68 5s.@£69 5s. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 


| 
8 


Electrolytic, 
£ per ton. 
Cts. per Ib. 
Cts. per lb. 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per Ib, 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per lb. 


12 
13) 


15) 
4.25 | 5.10 
4.40 |@4.30 (@5 15 
4.25 | 5.10 
4.40 |@4 30 (@5.15 


125% 
16} (@12% 3334 


33% 


London quotations are per long ton (2240 
Ib.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis New York. cash. The prices of casting 
copper and of electrolytic cathodes are 
usually 0.125¢c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands: special brands command a premium. 


12% 
17| @12% 563% 


Copper sheets are 18c. bese for large 
lots. Full extras are charged, and higher 
prices for small quantities. Copper wire 
is 14c. base, carload lots at mill. 

Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 4937 long tons. Our spe- 
cial correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 1121 tons. 


Tin—The operations of the bull party 
in the London market were helped by the 
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rise in copper, and quotations advanced 
easily. Transactions on the London Metal 
Exchange were fairly large, but consum- 
ers in the domestic market were not 
stampeded by the advance abroad and 
confined their purchases to spot and near- 
by material. Notwithstanding the very 
large arrivals during the first half of this 
month, spot tin remains scarce and at a 
premium. London closes at £154 10s. 
for spot, and £153 15s. for three months, 
while August-September is quoted in this 
market at 3334 cents. 

Robertson & Bense report arrivals of 
tin ore at Hamburg during July from 
Bolivia as follows: Direct shipment, 177 
tons; via Liverpool, 578; via Havre, 21 
tons. 

At the Banka auction sale on July 28 
about 2200 tons of tin were sold at 
89.75 florins per pikul, equivalent to 
27.06c. per Ib. at Banka mines. 


Lead—The market is quiet. Lead at 
New York is quoted at 4.40c. and at St. 
Louis 4.25@4.30 cents. 

In London, Spanish lead is quoted at 
£12 8s. 9d., and English at £12 11s. 3d. 


Spelter—There has been more demand 
and the market has advanced, and at the 
close is quoted at 5.10@5.15c., St. Louis, 
and 5.25@5.30c., New York. 

In London good ordinaries are quoted 
at £23, and specials at £23 5s. 

Base price of zinc sheets is $7.50 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, IIl., less 8 
per cent. discount. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—The market shows some 
signs of improvement in demand, but the 
price for No. 1 ingots remains unchanged 
at 22'4 cents. 


Antimony—Only nominal business is 
being transacted at prices of 84,@8%c. 
for Cookson’s, 77%,@8c. for U. S. and 
74@7x%c. for outside brands. 


Quicksilver—Large lots may be had at 
$46 per flask of 75 lb., and jobbing lots 
at $47. There has been no large volume 
of business resulting from the recent re- 
duction in price. The London price re- 
mains at £3 12s. 6d. per flask, 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-Ib. lots, up to 55c. for 200-Ib. 
lots. The price for electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 


Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per Ib. for 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. New 
ae 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 60 
@70c. per Ib. in 100-lb. lots, f.o.b. New 
York; according to quality of metal. 

Bismuth—The price of bismuth is now 
quoted by Johnson & Matthey, who 
handle it in England, at 7s. 6d.—$1.80— 
per Ib. in London. 
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German Metal Trade 


Imports and exports of metals other 
than iron, in the German Empire, for the 
half-year ended June 30, were, in metric 
tons: 


Imports, Exports. 


Copper......scecee 91,022 38,478 Imp. 
Copper, 1909... 86,426 31,190 Imp. 
Tin 909 Imp. 
3,452 Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

94 Imp. 

Exp. 

631 Exp. 


The figures include alloys and manu- 
factures of the different metals. The 
imports and exports of ores for the half- 
year were, in metric tons: 


Nickel, 1909.... 
Aluminum....... 
Aluminum, ’09, 
Miscellaneous.... 
Miscellan’s, ’09 


Gold ore, 1909 
Silver ore...... 784 
Silver ore, ’09 560 
10,250 
8,220 
6,936 
50,056 
52,324 
113,902 
Zinc ore, 1909 93,049 
Nickel ore .... 3,253 
Nickel ore,’09 6,576 
Chrome ore.... 15,218 
Ch’me ore ’09 9,674 
356,034 
303,432 
3,034 
2,567 2,315 


Miscellaneous ores include tungsten, 
molybdenum and other ores, 


Zinc and Lead Markets 


6,924 
49,352 
51 369 
90,015 
75,401 

3,253 

6,576 
15,052 

9,615 

350,639 
297,695 
2,680 


Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
Imp. 
354 Imp. 
Imp. 


Pyrites, 1909. 
Miscellaneous, 
Mis., 1909.... 


Platteville, Wis., Aug. 13—The base 
price this week for 60 per cent. zinc ore 
was $48@50; lead ore was $50@51 per 
ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 13. 

Zinc Lead Sulphur 

ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
459,700 


Camps. 


Platteville 

Highland ........ 
Mineral Point..... 
SS <0 aG0s 

Cuba City...... 
Benton 

Rewey. ... . 
Le 
Shullsburg ....ccsccove 


2,459,310 879,100 

Year to date.....c.e0- 55,030,546 5,538,484 14,386,065 

In addition to the above there was 

shipped during the week to the separating 
plants, 1,855,540 lb. zinc concentrates. 


Joplin, Mo., Aug. 13.—The high price 
of zinc sulphide ore was $43.50 per ton, 
the assay base of $36@41 per ton of 60 
per cent. zinc prevailing. Zinc silicate 
sold on a base of $20@24 per ton of 40 
per cent. zinc. The average price of all 
grades of zinc was $36.86 per ton. 

The highest price paid for lead ore 
was $50 per ton for one car load, all 
other ore selling on the high quotation of 
$49 per ton,with the usual deductions 
for under grades, moisture and penalties 
for iron and zinc. The average price of 
all grades of lead ore was $48.68 per 
ton. 

Replacing the mines in the “sheete 
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ground” area are numerous new mines 
north and west of Joplin, in Missouri, 
and all around Galena, in Kansas. In 
the latter section many old mines are 
being reopened with the usual success of 
discovering new orebodies, in this “free- 
ore” area. 

A few of the sheet-ground mines that 
were idle have been restarted, while a 
number that were running have recently 
closed down permanently, the mills being 
taken over by the supply companies, and 
are being removed. A great change is in 
progress, and the output continues strong 
with indications of further increase. 





SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 13. 


a 


Zinc, lb.|/Lead Ib} Value. 








Webb City-Carterville} 4,146,270) 950,230) $102,059 
Joplin. ... seceseesecees| 1,830,830) 488,510 47,590 







GalonG..ccoe ccvcccees 897 600 90,900 19,257 
Duenweg.. “ 807 060} 142,590 17,988 
Alba-Neck....cccccess SRG. ows s es 17,459 
Oronogo... one 556 750) 87,000) 12,939 
Carthage. eee-| 375,450 pease ve 7,884 
Spurgeon.. os 323,490} 111,670 7,262 
Miami...sscosscecee »-| 241,880) 176,770 6,704 
AUTOTE. occce coveceses 340,300 ee 4,906 
Granby ..... eocccceces: 264,000 4,000 3,3 
Harcoxie.....ceccccees-} 299,920 sae dare 3,135 
Quapaw. ....cccceees--- STE keene 2,736 
Cave Springs.......... 120.550 10,740 2,546 
Car] Junction.........| 112,550) ...... 2,363 
Totals .....+ eeeecese+| 11,281,300) 2,062,410} $258,208 
ee EE 
$3 weekS....0..20. . -- 360,038,810 53,951,210 $8,463,704 


Zinc value, the week, $207,888; 33 weeks, $7,081,682 
Lead value, the week, 50,320; 33 weeks, 1,382,022 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 








ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 


Month. 


Base Price.| All Ores. All Ores. 

















1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
January. .... $41 .25|$47 .31/$38. 46 $45. 16/$52.17/$56.99 
February....| 36.94) 40.69] 34.37, 39.47) 50.50] 53.64 
March....... 37.40] 43.60] 34.71) 39.71| 50.82) 51.26 
Aoril.... ...< 38.63] 41.00} 37.01) 39.33) 55.63) 49.72 
Bs ance 40.06] 40.19] 37.42) 37.51) 56.59) 48.16 
MALS x53 0k 44.15) 40.20) 40.35) 37.83) 57.52) 48,80 
SUF. 0s vaen 43.06] 39.63] 41.11| 36.80) 53.74] 48859 
August ...... GPs ers i ae | MA ss<500 
September ..| 47.70]...... Ch vscces | 
October...... MD.GDL 550s WGa6x5 55.02|...... 
November...| 51.31]...... WP isscacs BE Bels sce 
December...| 49.45)...... SE vcas0% 55.26) ...... 





Note—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zine 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 





Other Ore Markets 





Iron Ore—Current quotations for Lake 
Superior ores, on dock at Lake Erie ports 
are: Bessemer ore—base 55 per cent. 
iron and under 0.45 phosphorus—$5 per 
ton for Old Range and $4.75 for Mesabi: 
nonbessemer—base 51.5 per cent. iron— 
$4.20 for Old Range and $4 for Mesabi. 

In the East there is no organization 
of sellers, and a wide range of prices 
exists, according to quality and location 
of mines. A good nonbessemer ore, 
around 50 or 55 per cent. iron, can be 
had at $3@3.50 per ton, f.o.b. mines; 
but no general quotations can be given. 


Manganese Ore—The base price, as 
fixed by the large buyers, is 25c. per unit 
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for manganese and 5c. per unit for iron 
content, for a base ore containing 49 per 
cent. or over in manganese, not over 0.20 
phosphorus and 8 per cent. silica. Prices 
range down to 23c. per unit for 40 per 
cent. manganese; with deductions for ex- 
cess of phosphorus and silica. 


Zinc Ore—For Rocky Mountain blende, 
delivered at Kansas smelting points, the 
current price is for the zinc content, less 
eight units, at the St. Louis price for 
spelter, less $14@15 per 2000 Ib. of ore, 
according to quality, especially as to iron 
and lead content. See also Joplin and 
Wisconsin ore markets. 


Pyrites—Domestic furnace sizes fetch 
11@11%c. per unit at mines; fines, 1034 
@ili1c. Pyrites containing arsenic realize 
from %@1%c. per unit less. Delivery 
tou Eastern acid works costs from 2 to 3c. 
per unit more. Most contracts are made 
f.o.b. mines. 


Tungsten Ore—Ferberite, wolframite 
and huebnerite ores, $6.50@7 per unit 
per ton of 2000 Ib. for ore containing 60 
per cent. of tungsten trioxide. For scheel- 


ite ores, 50c.@$.150 per unit less. 


CHEMICALS 


New York, Aug. 17.—The general mar- 
ket remains dull but is growing firmer 
in some specialties. 


Copper Sulphate—Prices show no 
change from those of last week, i.e., $4 
per 100 Ib. for car-load lots and $4.25 
per 100 lb. for smaller parcels. 

Arsenic—The open market price on 
white arsenic is $2.25 per 100 Ib. Few 
sales of any size are reported and the 
market is unaccountably dull. 


Nitrate of Soda—QOn a fair market 
prices are firm at 2.10c, per lb. for both 
spot and futures. 


Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner, New York, 
report the position of nitrate in the 
United States on Aug. 1 as below, in 
long tons: 








1909. 191@. Changes. 


MOGGNS. COM. Bs cccscccsce 9,140 14,000 I. 4,860 
Imports, 7 mos..... eee» 187,900 285,100 I. 97,200 


—_— — —_——__- -— 





Total supplies........ 197,040 299,100 I. 102,060 
Deliveries, 7 mos....... 187,740 286,700 I. 98,960 
Stocks, Aug. 1......... 9,300 12,400 I. 3,100 
Afloat for U.S. ......... 10,000 60,000 D. 10,000 


Quantities afloat include all cargoes 
due to arrive at United States ports be- 
fore Nov. 15 next. 


Potash Salts—Exports of potash salts 
from the German Empire, half-year 
ended June 30, metric tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 


Kainit, etc............ 344,867 536,458 I. 191,591 
Potassium chloride.. 92,539 138,696 I. 46,157 
Potassium sulphate. 27,072 33,775 I. 6,103 
Pot.-magnesium sul. 64,674 96,163 I. 31,489 
I 


- 275,940 


Of the total this year 472,303 tons 
went to the United States. 


Total ............... 529,152 805,092 


(RI[MINING -STOCKs |[$] 


New York, Aug. 17—The mining stocks 
have shown inherent strength during the 
week and there have been notable gains 
in Miami, now selling strong at $21@21%4 
and the “rights” at from 25 to 30c., and in 
North Butte. Other “coppers” reflected 


the favorable effect of the curtailment 


program. Nipissing advanced to $11% 
and other “Cobalts” stiffened. The gen- 
eral feeling of the Curb was bullish. 





Boston, Aug. 16—The copper-share 








COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds. 





Company. May. June. July. 
Arizona, Ltd........| 2,610,000} 2,802,000} 2,910,000 
Balaklala .......... 1,148,762} 1,226,(%»| 1,160,000 
Boleo (Mexico).....| 2,735,680} 2,115,314] 2,272,600 
Copper Queen...... | 10,283,855] 10,219,687] 10,730,37: 


2 
Calumet & Ariz....| 1,778,000) 2,490,000] ........ 


Cananea (Mexico)..| 4,300,000} 4,280,000 
Detroit ....-0.<6 eee-| 2,035,639} 2,017,000 
es 700,000 800,000 
Nevada Con........| 6 164,493} 6,186,832 
Old Dominion...... 2,174,000} 2,092,000 
GGG 5 S55 Scccde 1,326,000} 1,528,000 
Superior & Pitts....| 2,276,000} 2,245,000 
Utah Copper Co....| 8,862,913} 8,358,496 
Butte District......| 24,850 000) 23,750,000 
Lake Superior ....| 19,250,000} 18,000,000 





Total production.| 90,495,342) 88,130,329 
Imports, bars, etc..| 24,850,919} 20,817,978 
Imp. in ore & matte} 6,487,243) 5,579,618 





Oe nscconeane . Se ees eccccccce 





Butte district and Lake Superior -figures are 
estimated; others are reports received ;rcm 
companies. Imports duplicate production of 
Cananea, and that part of Copper Queen pro- 
duction which comes from Nacozari. Boleo 
copper does not come to American refiners. 
Utah Copper report includes the output of 
the Boston mill. 








STATISTICS OF COPPER. 








United 


Deliveries,| Deliveries ‘ 
Month. sete Demestic. |for Export. 


VIII, 1909...... 120,597,234) 59,614,207 | 48,382,704 
Ix 118,023,139) 52,105,955 | 50,077,777 
124,657,709) 66,359,617 | 56,261,238 
121,618,369] 66,857,873 | 55,266,595 
117,828,655) 69,519,501 | 59,546,570 








++ ++|1,405,403,056) 705,051,591 | 680,942,620 


116,547,287) 78,158,387 | 81,691,672 
112,712,493} 66,618,322 | - 37,369,518 
120,067,467} 62,844,818 | 40,585,767 





BN vnscnescsnxa 117,477,639) 67,985,951 | 31.332,434 
Vi.wececeeceees.| 123,242,476) 59,305,222 | 45,495,400 
VI....... ..-...] 127,219,188) 53,363,196 | 65,895,948 
VIT...... 00052) 118,370,003) 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 


VISIBLE STOCKS. 








United 
States. Europe. Total. 








VIII, 1909......| 122,596,607 | 171,492,160 | 294,088,767 
Bc anns eeeeee-| 135,196,930 | 197,993,600 | 333,190,530 
XK... 2. cece eeee| 151,472,772 | 210,224,000 | 361,696,772 
XI .........2..-.} 153,509,626 | 222,566,400 | 376,076,026 
Me wcccarenas 153,003,527 | 236,857,600 | 389,861,127 
I, 1910..........} 141,766,111 | 244,204,800 | 385,970,911 
II............-| 98,463,339 | 248,236,800 | 346,700,139 
TIL........0.6..| 107,187,992 | 254,150,400 | 361,338,392 
IV .............| 123,824,874 | 249,625,600 | 373,450,474 
neues 141,984,159 | 246.870,400 | 388 854,559 
Wicd owsdtences 160 425,973 | 239,142,400 | 399,568,373 
| | DEES 168,386,017 | 232,892,800 | 401,278,817 
Wattiseundes<o< 170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,678 





Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. 8S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 
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market continues on the upgrade with a 
decided broadening tendency. The activ- 
ity is largely in the higher-grade stocks. 
The outlook is for a continued active and 
buoyant market. Significent is the 
strength of Calumet & Hecla and its sub- 
sidiary companies. Notable among these 
are Superior Copper and Tamarack, both 
showing advances. Arizona Commercial 
was an active feature on news of a fav- 
orable strike by diamond drill 240 ft. 
below the seventh level. The Cole-Ryan 
issues have shown both strength and 
breadth. North Butte rose to $30.62% 
today and Calumet & Arizona touched 
$62. Greene-Cananea and Granby have 
both done well. On the Curb the newly 
incorporated Lake stocks have been in the 
foreground. Algomah touched $13.50 to- 
day. Bohemia and South Lake are both 
much higher. 


Assessments 


vere t Sale. 
Alpha Con., Nev.............|July 30/Aug. 24 $0.05 
Best & Belcher, Nev --- duly 31\/Aug. 24) 0.10 
Bullion, MOV .....cccccee ---- Aug. 11|Sept. 12) 0.05 
Con. Imperial, Nev..........;July 31/Aug. 25) 0.01 
Con. Virginia, Nev. ......... |Aug. 1jAug. 26) 0.25 
Hale & Norcross, Nev......./Aug. 2\|Aug. 26 
Hancock Con., Mich |Au.Oct.|......0 
Julia, Nev 6|\Sept. 6 
1 


Company. Amt. 


Montana-Bingham, Utah...) 
New York, Utah 
Opex, Utah... .... 
Potosi G. & Ss. “Min, 
Raven, Mich 
Scorpion, Nev 
Scottish Chief, Utah......../Aug. 
Seg. Belcher & Midas Uon. »N. Sept. 
Silver Hill, Nev 


Ni ev. 


Sssesssesrs 
SSSSSRSESS 





Monthly Average Prices of Metals 


SILVER 


New York. | London. 


1909. | 1910. 


51.750 52.375 23. 


1909. | 1910. 
843/24. 154 
51.472 51.534 /23.706|23.794 
.++ ++. [50.468 51.454 23.227/23. 690 
elec aglar veerseeee+ [51,428 53.221 23. 
tn Kolepssioeainn <i 52.905 53.870 24.34: 
5° 738 53.462) 24 
51043 54.150 23. 
151.125|...... 23. 


duly 
August 
September... 


New York, cents per fine 
pence per standard ounce. 


ounce; London, 


COPPER. 


NEW YORE. 


Lake. 


Electrolytic! 


1909. | 1910. 1909. | 1910. 1910. 

January..... |13.893]13 620/14 .280 13.870|61.198)60.923 

+ /12.949 13 .332|13.295 13.719|57 .688)59 388 

j12. 387 13. 255/12. 826 13. 586)56 231/59. 214 

.091/57 .363|57 .238 

59. 338/56 313 

59. 627|55.310 

58.556/54.194 

159.998)...... 
|59.021 
57.551 


1909. 


112" 89312. 550/13. 238 12. 
/13.214)12. 404/13. 548 12. 


November... |1% 
December... 





New York, cents per noone Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 


TIN 


Month, 1909. | 1910. 
January .../28.060/32.700 
February .. {28.290 32.920 
28 . 727/32 403 
29 .445/32.976 
29 . 225/33. 125) 
129 322) 32.769 


=F 


April....... 
i ccuss cue 
June... 


AT NEW 


YORK 


Month. 1909. | 1910. 


September. 30. 293 
October ....|/30.475 
\November.. 30.859 
December... |32.913 


Av. Year.. 29.725 


Prices are in cents per pound. 


LEAD 


New York. 
Month. —_—_—_—_—_— 


January 
February.. 


Bb} 4.051 


August...... 
September .. 


November... 
December... 


Year... 


St. Louis. | London. 


1909, | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
4.582)13 113/13 .650 
4445/13. 313}]13 328 
4.307/13 .438]13 063 
4225/13 297/12. 641 
4.164)13 225/12 .550 
4, 207|13 .031/12 688 


4,291}12.563/12.531 


4.025 
3.868 
3.835 


4,214 
4.291 
4.188 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
st emesis at esses eee 
oO 


SPELTER 


New York. 
Month |———— 


1909. | 1910. 


January 
February.... 


November... 
December... 


VWOOr..coces 


New York and St. 


St. Louis. London. 


1909. | 1910. 


5.951/21. 
5.419/21. 
5 487/21. 438/23. 
5 289/21 531/22. 
5 .041/21.975/22. 
4.978/22 . 000/22. 
5002/21. ¢ 
“eee 22. 

22.9 

23. 


1909. | 1910. 


425/23 .350 
562/23. 


Louis, cents per pound. 


London, pounds sterling per long ton. 


PRICES OF PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 


Bessemer. } Basic. 


| 


1909. | 1910. 


- $17. 18/$19. 90 
16.73} = a 
16. 40) 
15.79 
15.77 

| 16.13 

| 16.40) 

| 17.16) 
18.44) 
19.75| 
19.90|...... 


January.. 
February.. 
March. consi 53) 
April . 18-28 
17.10 


September .. 
October... ... 
November... 
December... 


Year.......| 


No. 2 
Foundry. 


1909. | 1910. | 1909. 
$16 .40|$17 .98|$16 .26 
16.09] 17.21| 15.90 
15.84] 16.93] 15.62 
15.05| 16.84] 15.06 
15.02] 15.94| 15.08 
15.84| 15.60| 15.63 
15. 96 
20 
.038 
02 
.09 


1910. 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 


COLO. SPRINGS Aug. 16 


Name of Comp. | Bid. 

Listed : 

05% 

Cripple Cr’k Con..| .02} 
c.K.&N 
Doctor Jack Pot.. 
Elkton Con....... 
fo 
Fannie Rawlins. . t. 05} 

.08 
Gold Dollar 
Gold Sovereign... 
Isabella or 
Mary McKinney. 
Pharmacist. 
Portland . 
Vindicator... ..... 
Work 

Unlisted: 
Golden Cycle.. 
United Gold Mines| t 073 


03h 

18! 
t.53 

034 





SALT LAKE _ Aug. 16 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Carisa. . 
Colorado Mining. 
Columbus Con. 
|\Daly Judge 
Grand Central.. 
Iron Blossom 
|Little Bell 

|Little Chief 
Lower Mammoth. 
|Mason Valley .... 
Maj. Mines 


[Nevada Hills 
\New York.. 
|Prince Con 


|\Uncle 8am 
| Victoria .... 
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SAN 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 


MOUS bs.cdeécees cue 
BOloher.....<2 cccece 
Best & Belcher.... 
Caledonia ........| 
Challenge Con.... 
Chollar 

Confidence........ 
Con. Cal. & Va.... 
Crown Point...... 
Exchequer.......- 
Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross... 





Overman.. 
Potosi . 

Sav age.. nent > 
Sierra Nevada... ee 
Union Con 

Yellow Jacket.... 





$.51 
$£.55 


August 20, 1910. 


FRANCISCO. Aug. 16. 


Name of Comp. |Clg. 


Misc. NEVADA 
.09 | |Belmont 
.65 | |Daisy 
Jim Butler..... 
MacNamara 
Midway .... 
North Star ....... 
West End Con.... 
Atlanta ...... 
Booth.... 


-16 
22 


Columbia Mt..... 
Comb. Frac....... 
Great Bend 
Jumbo Extension 
Bel cae 


Silver Pick. 
AON cae canes 
Tramps Con...... 


eee sees 


_—_——.——————— 


N. Y. EXCH. 
Name of Comp. Nl 


Amalgamated .... 
Am. Agri. Chem.. 
Am.Sm.é&Ref.,com 
Am, Sm. & Retf., pf. 
Anaconda 

Bethlehem Steel. . 
Col. & Hock. C. & I. 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. 
Du Pont P’d’r, pf. 
Federal M. & 8... 
Great Nor., orectt. 
Nat’nalLead,com. 
National Lead, pf. 
Nev. Consol....... 
Pittsburg Coal.... 
Republicl4&8,com. 
Republic I &§, pf. 
SlossSheffi’d,com. 


Sloss Sheffield, pf.|{103 


Tennessee Copper 
Utah Copper 

U. 8. Steel, com... 
U. 8. Steel, pf 

Va. Car.( hem.... 


N. ¥. CURB 
‘Name of Comp. 


Au 


ee * 
Bonanza Creek... 
Boston Copper... .| 
Braden Copper... 


Buffalo Mines.... 
Butte Coalition... 
Caledonia. 

ME ecevensacs<os 
Cobalt Central.... 
Cobalt Prov 

Con. Ariz. 8m 
Cumberland Ely..) 
Davis-Daly........| 
Dominion Cop.... 
Ely Con 

El Rayo 
Florence ..........| 
Gila Copper.......| 


Gold Hill 
Goldfield Con 
Greene Cananea.. 
Guanajuato 
Guggen. Exp 
Kerr Lake...... : 


eer po aaa 
Miami Copper.. 
Mines Co. of Am.. 
Mont. Shoshone.. 
Mont. es 
Nev. Utah M. & 8.| 
New Baltic.. .. 
Newhouse M. & 8.| 
Nipissing Mines.. 
Ohio Copper 
Pacific Sm. & M.. 
Ray Central 


Silver Queen 
Standard Oil 


Tonopah Ex 
Tri-Bullion 

W. Va. Wyo. Cop.. 
Yukon Gold 


LONDON 
Name of Com. 


Dolores. ... 
Stratton’sInd 
Camp Bird.... 
Esperanza.... 
Tomboy ...... 
eee 
Oroville 
Mexico Mines! 9 1 


Aug. 
Clg. 


102 


Aug. 17 
clg. 


£1 108 
03 83} 
a 9 
215 
016 
16 6} 
| 0 5 


16| |BOSTON EXCH. Aug. 16 


Name of Comp. ) Clg. 
68 
44 
69% 


|\Adventure 
\Allouez 


41 Arizona Com, 
2734) |Atlantic 
{6 { |Boston Con 
313% [Butte & Balak.. 
%| |Calumet & Ariz.. 62 
| |\Calumet & Hecla. 545 
Centennial 
Con. Mercur.. 
| |\Copper Range.. 
| Daly-West 





| |Franklin 

| |Granby...... Z 
6232, |Hancock 

| |Helvetia.. 
Indiana. awe 
Isle Royale. 
|Keweenaw 


25 
47% 


722 


117 


5936 


g. 16 


Ig. 
—.| |Nevada ..... 
3 North Butte...... 
18 North Lake....... 
4a ee 
5 Old Dominion... 
2% 
191, Parrot..... 
3, Quincy 
141, Shannon.... 
103, Superior.. 
59 | Superior & Bost.. 
2, Superior & Pitts.. 
Tamarack 


U.8.Smg. & Ref.. 
U.8.Sm. & Re., pd. 
Utah Apex 

Utah Con.... 
Victoria 


Michigan 


BOSTON CURB Aug. 16 
“Name of Comp. Clg. 
Ahmeek 
Bingham Mines.. 
Boston Ely 

Boswyocolo 

Cactus 


37% 
‘98 


| |\Champion 
334) Chemung 
11%4| \Chief Cons Siete 
18 Cons. Ariz 
1 o Corbin. . 
19% Crown Reserve.. 
“4 First Nat. Cop.. 
| |Inspiration 
“ial Mackinaw...... 
on Majestic 
%| Nat’l Mine........ 
ve Nevada-Douglas.. 


605 


78 
2y5) Raven Copper. 
| Rhode Island Coal 
‘San Antonio.. 
Shattuck-Ariz.... 
South Lake 
-| Superior & Globe. 
0d Trethewey. . 
Tuolumne Copper 
9 | |\Vulture 
6 
3 


0 .| Last quotation. 





